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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1855. 


Hates. 
THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

f Agreeing entirely in the spirit of the following com- 
munication, and being able to testify from the experience 
of one evening how agreeable and instructive are the con- 
versations to which our correspondent alludes, we gladly 
give insertion to his address. We think, however, that 
this appeal should have been made quite as much to the | 
members who have recently joined the So iety, and | 
among whom are to be found many well able to furnish 
communications of great value and interest, as to those 
who have already done it much good service. Let us 
hope, however, that both classes will join in promoting 
the well-being of a Society which has long held so pro- 
minent a position among the literary institutions of the 
country. | 

“ Let bygones be bygones.” — Old Saw. 

For several successive Thursday evenings the 
reading of papers at this Society, and the exhi- 
bition of antiquarian objects, have been followed 
in some cases by conversations most agreeable and 
instructive, and in others by animated discussions, 
which discussions have been carried on in a tone, 
and in a spirit, befitting a society of scholars. I 
hope that these are signs of better times at hand ; 
and as on Thursday next, the 3rd of May, the | 
Society will commence a new session, with a new | 
council, a new and most excellent vice-president | 
—that great favourite with all the Fellows, Sir 
Robert Inglis — and if not a new president, with 
a president advanced to a higher position, will 
you, Mr. Editor, permit one who has been for 
many years a well-wisher to the Society, to address | 
through your columns a few words to his brother 
Fellows. That the Society has not been in a 
healthy condition for some time, none can deny. 
How this has arisen it is useless to inquire; 
healthy symptoms are, however, now manifesting | 
themselves. Let us promote them, and if it be 
asked how can this be done, the answer is a very 
plain and easy one: “ Let bygones be bygones.” 
Let those who have from one cause or another 
ceased to attend or to contribute, resume their 
attendance, renew their communications. Too 
long has the Rev. Joseph Hunter ceased from fur- 
nishing those historical papers which were always 
received with so much attention. Too long has 
Mr. Albert Way, who gained within the walls of 
Somerset House his now European reputation, 
forgotten the field on which it was won. Why 
has Mr. Bruce, whose illustrations of our national 
history have given so much value to the Ar- 
cheologia, been so long silent? Sir Frederick 
Madden * again, whose profound knowledge of 





. > 
_L* Our correspondent appears not to be aware that Sir | 
F. Madden retired some years since from the Society. 
The return of so distinguished a scholar under the new law 


would alone serve to show the propriety of its adopti 
i ne re s 5 adoption, 
— Ep. “N. & Q. J 


| understood to be 
| under the Great Seal of England, before the abdication of 
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diplomatics and our own eafly literature are so 
remarkable, will he not out of his stores of know- 
ledge furnish something for the instruction of 
the Society? Has Mr. Roach Smith no com- 
munication on the subject of Romano-British 
Art, no interesting specimens to lay before us. 
Has Mr. Wright (unequalled among all the 
Fellows for the variety of his acquirements) no 
new illustration of monumental or literary anti- 
quities with which to furnish forth the materials 
for a pleasant evening? And if these brighter 
luminaries have ceased to shine, how many of the 
“Stella Minores” might be invoked to shed forth 
their little beams. But passing from these appeals 
to individuals, let me address those “ Imperia in 
Imperio” —the successors of the Old Antiquaries 
Club — the Noviomagian and Cocked-hat So- 
cieties :—Gentlemen, the object for which you 
profess to be associated is to promote the well- 
being of the Society of Antiquaries. You can 
now do so most effectually. Let every member, 
if he is not prepared with a communication, exert 
himself to procure objects for exhibition; and he 
may depend upon it, unless the experience of the 
last few weeks proves utterly delusive, he will 
find in the agreeable and edifying conversation 
which those exhibitions call forth, and in the good 
feeling which those conversations must eventually 
produce in the Society, that he will not only 
secure for himself considerable personal gratifica- 
tion, but he will at the same time contribute most 
effectually to promote sound archeological know- 
ledge, and to restore to its former pre-eminence 
in such pursuits that time-honoured institution — 
The Society of Antiquaries of London. F. D. 


INEDITED LETTER FROM MATTHEW PRIOR, 


[ Prior, as is well known, was Secretary to the English 
Embassy sent to the Congress which eventually ter- 
minated in the Peace of Ryswick. After the treaty had 
been signed by the Plenipotentiaries, but before its rati- 
fication by France, a difficulty was started by the French 
ambassador on the King of Great Britain’s using the 
words Rex Francia. In The History of Mr. Prior’s 
Neaociations, vol. i. pp. 35-7., there is a warrant from 
William the Third, authorising the Plenipotentiaries to 
omit the title Rez “if the stvle be found other- 
wise in the ratifications of the Treaty of Breda, and of 
other treaties made since; provided the said treaties be 
such as have been made and ratified 


= 
rrancia, 


the late King James.” In the former part of the warrant 
reference is made to the “ Letter from Matthew Prior, 
Esq., of the 14th instant” (October), announcing that the 
French ambassadors had excepted against the style of 
Rex Francie. Prior’s Letter is not printed in the work 
to which we have referred, and is now, we believe, printed 
for the first time. We may add that in the French 


| ratification of the treaty, now in the State Paper Office, 
| the title objected to, viz. King of France, is not to be 


found. But there is reason to believe that, in the English 
ratification, William is styled “Rex Magne Britannia, 
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Francie, et Hiberniw.” It was on this occasion that 
Mr. Blayds, the Secretary to the Lords Justices, wrote to 
Prior that the “ French might as well object to receive 
any instrument under the Great Seal of England, because 
it had the arms of France in it;” and that “he who 
would give up this point must expect to answer it, not 
with his pen, or mouth, but with his head.”] 
Hag., the “4 Oct. 1697. 
Sir, 

I told you in my last that I thought the diffi- 
culty which we apprehended as to his Maj‘ stiling 
himself King of France was over, the French hav- 
ing without any objection collationed, and put into 
the mediat™ hand the treaty with the ratification 
as you sent it, signed by the signett; but on 
Saturday, when they understood that the instru- 
ment under the great seal was come from Eng- 
land, they informed my lords ambassad"™ by the 
mediat™ that they excepted ag‘ the style of Rez 
Francie ; and after some arguing upon that point, 
they came to this, that they would be satisfied 
provided we declared that we would change it if 
it be found otherwise in the ratification of the 
Treaty of Breda, and in other treaties made since : 
their Excell*** are very willing to oblige them- 
selves to stand by the example of Breda (as they 
have done likewise in the point of language), but 
do not think it proper to consent to such loose 
terms as and treaties made since import; for that 
they do not know but that the style of Rez 
Francie may possibly have been omitted in those 
neglected times when France had but too much 
influence upon our negociations. The treaty made 
with France in 1672 ag Holland is in French, 
and probably the ratification may be in the same 
language ; and, if so, the King may be mentioned 
“ Roy de la Grande Bretagne,” with an et cetera, 
nor are we sure that either in the Treaty of 
Commerce in 1677, or that of Neutrality for 
America in 1686, the style may have been care- 
fully observed, we only having the bodyes of these 
treatyes by us, but neither the preambles nor 
ratifications: nor do their Excell*** know what 
secrett treaties K. James may have made with 
France, or with what omission, novelty, or irre- 
gularity of style. These are the considerations 
which oblige my lords ambassad" to rely upon 
the precedent of Breda, rather than consent to 
the clause, and of any treaties made since, which 
renders the thing more vague and uncertain. The 
mediat’ has been with the French to-day, to try 
to bring them off, but as yet without any success ; 
and in this estate the matter is at present. Their 
Excell*** have resolved to desire a conference with 
the French in the presence of the ambassad™ of 
the States and of the mediatour, of which in my 
next I shall send you the result. In the mean 
time I shall write to England, as I thank you for 
having done already, for the best helps to our 
present difficulty. On Saturday I received the 


favours of yours of the 10th and 11th, to the latter 
of which the present is an answer, and brings its 
reasons w" it now why you did not receive it 
sooner. On Sunday night we had the ratification 
under the great a and this morning Lord Port. 
land did me the honor to give me yours of the 
13th, with the separate article. I shall obey your 
commands relating to it as becomes 
Ss‘ 
Your most ob‘ and 
most humble serv‘, 
M. Prior. 

The business of passports is, 

you see, S', at a stand 

till we can get over this 

rubb. 





LONGEVITY IN THE NORTH RIDING. 


In Vol. x., p.401., the parish of Gilling, Rich- 
mondshire, in the North Riding of York, is dis. 
tinguished for the long lives of its inhabitants, 
I can adduce some memoranda from the church 
registers of an adjoining parish to the east, in the 
same wapentake, which struck me as so extraor- 
dinary, that I entered them in my note-books, 
during a short sojourn there last summer. 

Middleton Tyas has a population less by one 
half or thereabouts than Gilling, and during a 
certain series of years, the ages of considerably 
more than one-third of the parishioners exceed 
“ threescore years and ten, or fourscore years.” 

My figures embrace a period of sixteen years, 
or from 1813 to 1829. During this time the 
number of persons buried was 220, of which 
seventy-eight had reached the age of 70 years or 
upwards. In 1813, of fifteen deceased three were 
nonagenarians, 90, 91, and 92 respectively. In 
1815 a person died aged 97, thirty-three of the 
number specified were 80 years old and upwards, 
nine of these above 85, forty-one between 70 and 
80, seventeen of these above 75. 

Like Gilling, Middleton can boast its century 
men. In the churchyard is a tomb to a Mr. Leo- 
nard Spence, who died in 1738 “at the great age 
(says his epitaph) of 103 years ;” and in 1830 died 
George Pattinson, aged 101. But, singularly 
enough, during the last thirty-five years, instances 
of longevity, once so common in this parish, form 
the exception. 

The registers, which begin as early as 1539, the 
31 Henry VIIL., contain, during the “ troublous 
times,” the following curious entry : 

“1650, Sept. 13. Jana uxor Johannis Middleton de 
| Middleton-'lias peperit monstrum habens formam et pro- 
portionem plenam duorum filiorum, ab umbilico ad su- 
premam partem pectoris in unum connectorum. Sepult. 
eodem die quo nascitur.” 








Ricwarp LoxH™. 
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THE LAST SURVIVORS OF ENGLAND'S GREAT 
BATTLES, 


It has been often observed, that some of the 
most signal instances of longevity are to be found 
amongst those who have passed their early years 
in the fatigues and privations of active military 
life. Judging by cases already before our eyes, 
it is not unlikely that many a youth will be able 
to talk of the dangers he has confronted at Inker- 
man and Balaklava in the middle of the twentieth 
century. Let the following list show jhow well- 
founded is such a supposition : — 


Edgehill, 1642.— William Hazeland, a native 





| quite credible. 


of Wiltshire, who died in 1732, aged one hundred | 


and twelve (on his tomb at Chelsea, the name is 
spelt Hiseland). He was twenty-two when he 
fought for the Parliament at Edgehill ; after which 
he bore his part all through the civil war, was in 
William of Orange’s army in Ireland, and closed 
his services under the renowned Duke of Marl- 
borough ; having borne arms eighty years. The 
Duke of Richmond and Sir Robert Walpole, in 
consideration of his long services, each allowed 
him a crown a week sometime before his death. 
The old man helped himself another way ; being 
recorded in Faulkner's account of Chelsea as having 
married three times after attaining the age of one 
hundred, though his epitaph, to be given presently, 
would certainly lead us to infer that such an event 
took place only once after that advanced period. 


His last marriage was contracted the year before | 


his death, viz. Aug. 9, 1731. A picture of him 
taken at the age of one hundred and ten is still 
extant. Now for his epitaph. 
“ Here rests WiLttAM HisELAND, 
A veteran if ever soldier was. 
Who merited well a pension, 
If long service be a merit : 
Having served upwards of the days of man; 
Ancient, but not superannuated. 
Engaged in a series of wars, 
Civil as well as foreign ; 
Yet not maimed or worn out by either. 
His complexion was florid and fresh, 
His health hale and hearty, 
His memory exact and ready. 
In stature he excelled the military size: 
In strength surpassed the prime of youth: 
And what made his age still more patriarchal, 
When above one hundred years old, 
He took unto him a wife. 
Read, fellow soldiers, and reflect 
That there is a spiritual warfare, 
As well as a warfare temporal. 
Born 6 August, 1620 ’ 
Died 7 February, 1732 } Aged 112.” 

Oliver Cromwell's Veterans.—The last two of 
the “Ironsides” appear to have been Alexander 
McCullock, residing near Aberdeen at the time of 
his death in, 1757, aged one hundred and thirty- 
two; and Colonel Thomas Winslow of T ipperary, 





in Ireland, who died in 1766, at the extraordinary 
age of one hundred and forty-six. He held the 
rank of captain when accompanying Oliver on the 
famous expedition to Ireland in 1649. But per- 
haps the most remarkable relic of that period, 
transmitted to our own times, was the son of one 
of Oliver’s drummers ; which son was living near 
Manchester, so recently as 1843, at the age of one 
hundred and twenty. This was James Horrocks, 
whose father, supposing him to have been a drum- 
mer boy of the age of ten at the Protector’s death 
in 1658, need not have been more than seventy- 
five at the birth of the son; so that the case is 
(Manchester Guardian.) 


Siege of Namur, 1695 (where William of 
Orange personally commanded).— Mr. Fraser, of 
the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham, near Dublin, 
who lost his arm in the trenches by a cannon- 
shot at Namur, attained the age of one hundred 
and eighteen, and died in 1768. But much more 
recent were the deaths of the two following indi- 
viduals belonging to William's army. 

Matthew Champion of Great Yarmouth, who 
came over with the prince in 1688 (his father 
being a farrier in that army), and who lived till 
1793, being then one hundred and eleven years of 
age; and, 

David Caldwell of Bridgnorth, born the year 
after William’s arrival, who commenced his career 
as a drummer, and ended a soldier's life in 1796, 
at the age of one hundred and seven. He may 
be said to have been a soldier ab ovo, born in the 
army in the town of Ayr. 


Capture of Gibraltar by Admiral Sir George 
Rooke, in 1704.— John Campbell, died 1791, aged 
one hundred and twenty, at Dungannon in Ire- 
land, though a native of Scotland. He served as 
a marine. 

Matthew Tait of Auchinleck, in Ayrshire, died 
1792, aged one hundred and twenty-three; a 
soldier. 

John Ramsay of Collercotes, near North Shields, 
died so recently as 1807, aged one hundred and 
fifteen. He was of a remarkably cheerful dispo- 
sition, and often amused himself and his friends 
with an old song. He was a seaman. 


Soldiers serving under the Duke of Marlborough 
during the Reign of Queen Anne.—Of these, a 
very considerable list might be given of indi- 
viduals surpassing the age of one hundred. The 
more recently deceased are the following : 

Alexander Kilpatrick, Esq., Colonel of an Irish 
regiment of foot, died at Longford, in Ireland, in 


| 1783, aged one hundred and sixteen. 


McLeod of Inverness, died 1790, aged one 
hundred and two. Two years before his death, 
having married a second wife, he walked to Lon- 
don in nineteen days to solicit an increase of his 
pension. 
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William Billings of Fairfield Head, near Long- 
nor, in Staffordshire, died 1791, aged one hundred 


and fourteen: long supposed to be the only sur- 
vivor of the great duke's army ; died in a cottage 
not a hundred yards +. the place of his nativity. 

John Jackson, of Burnew Castle, gunner ; 
served in nineteen ol ms; died 1799, aged one 
hundred and seventeen. 

Ambrose Bennett, of Tetbury, in Gloucester- 
shire; sixty years a private soldier; died 1800, 

aged one hundred and six. 

Henry Francesco, of White Hall, near New 
York, died 1820, aged one hundred and thirty- 
four. This remarkable case is mentioned in Silli- 
man’s Tour between Hartford and Quebec, in 1819, 
where he is described as a Frenchman; but he 


may with fairness be claimed as the last relic "4 


the army of Marlborough, for he was not only : 
native of England, but practised as a drummer at 
the coronation of Queen Anne. 

The last surviving seaman, who served in Anne's 
reign, was J. Jennings, of Gosport, who died 1814, 


at the age of one hundred and nine. 

Sheriffimuir, 1715, or the Rebellion of the elder 
Pretender. — Alexander C ampbell, of Kincardine ; 
who, at the age of sixteen, fought under Lord 


1816, at which time he was one 
hundred and seventeen years old. <A year before 
his death, he put himself to school to the Gaelic 
Society, and learned to spell, and lost his sight to- 
gether. One of his latest acts was to walk to the 
residence of Lord Ashburton, who presented him 
with as many shillings as he had lived years. In 
his dress, he steadily 1 to the kilt, and 
always walked very with his neck and 
breast bare. 

Dettingen, 1743.— Lieu 
Innes, of Balvenie, 


R e eed } 
toss; lived till 


erect, 


t.-Colonel Sir William 
Ipswich, baronet. On that 
occasion he fought as a volunteer in the life- 
guards. His death occurred in 1817, at the age 
of one hundred. 

In the following year died another veteran, who 
survived the same fight seventy-five years. This 
was John Reid, of Delnies, near Nairn, of the 
second battalion of Royal Scots, aged one hundred 
and four years. He also served at Fontenoy, 
Culloden, and Quebec. He never required glasses 
to assist his sight, though he spent much “of his 
later years in reading, principally the Bible. 


Fonte noy, 1745.—Edmund Barry, of Water- 

grass Hill, in Ireland, died 1822, aged one hun- 
dred and thirteen. He was six feet two in height, 
and walked well to the last. 

Coupled with his name, is that of the Amazon 


Phebe Hessel, who merits a more lengthened 
notice. Living at Brighton, her case became 
known to George IV., then Prince Regent, who 


thereupon sent to ask her what sum of money 
“ Half-a-guinea 


would render her comfortable ? 


| 





| at Chelsea in 






” 


a week, 
happy as a princess.” This, therefore, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, was regularly paid her till the 
day of her death; which took place at Brighton, 
December 12, 1821, when she had attained the 
age of one hundred and eight years. Her monu- 
ment in the churchyard states, that she was born 
1713; that she served for many 
years as a private soldier in the fifth regiment of 
foot in different parts of Europe, and received a 
bayonet wound in the arm at Fontenoy. 

Culloden, 1746, and the Rebellion of the younger 
Pretender.—Uere we must distinguish between 
the contending parties ; and first, for the king's 
soldiers : — 

William Broughton, 


replied old Phebe, “will make me as 


of Neston, died in 1816, 
aged one hundred and six. He remained a healthy 
and industrious labourer till his end. He used to 
call himself “ one of King George’s hard bargains,” 
having drawn his pension more than sixty years. 

William Gillespie, of Rothwell, in —“—~ 
died 1818, aged one bundred and two. le be 
longed to the Enniskillen Dragoons. At P 
Pans he saved a “vor | of colours, and ran with it 
to Colonel Gardiner, who he found had just re- 
ceived his death-wound. 

The three following were adhe 
Edward : — 

Gillies MeKeehnie, of Gourock, who died in 1814, 
aged one hundred and four, having but a short 


eston 


rents of Charles 


| time previously declared that he was still ready to 


shed hi 3 


on land and sea. 
} 





blood in the same cause. 

John Fraser, a native of Strathspey, who died 
at Dundee in 1817, aged one hundred. 

—— Grant, living on the estates of the Hon. 
W. Maule, near Montrose, presented a memorial 
to the king through Sir B. Bloomfield, soliciting a 
pension; and stating, among other arguments, 
that if not the oldest of his majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, he was at all events the oldest of his ma- 
jesty’ s enemies; having fought at Culloden Muir 
in the behalf of Charles Stuart, and being now 
[1835?] one hundred and eight years of. age. 
King William immediate ly ordered him 1/. a week; 
and the same to be continued to his daughter who 
attended him (herself being seventy), should she 
survive. 

Taking of Quebec, 1759, by Wolfe. — Jumes 
Stuart, of Tweedmouth, commonly called “the 
last of the Stuarts,” recently living, at the age of 
one hundred and fifteen. For sixty years, and 
more, he frequented the “ Borders” as a w ander- 
ing minstrel; and had many a tale to tell of the 
“Young Chevalier,” with whom he had drunk 
wine, and to whom it is supposed he was dis- 
tantly related. He appears to have served both 
His strength was prodigious. 


Abraham Miller, living so recently as 1852 
among the Indians in Grey-township, Simcoe 
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county, Canada, at the age of one bundred and 
fifteen years. J. WAYLEN. 





BLUE LAWS, 


“Tn a code of laws made in the dominion of New- 
haven, at its first settlement,’ in 1637, by emigrants from 
England, are the following prohi bitions under severe 
penalties : 

«*No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or walk in 
his garden or elsewhere, except reverently to and from 
meeting. 

« «No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep 
house, cut hair, or shave, on the Sabbath day. 

“+No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or 





‘more than Judaizing Christians seem to have 
forgotten the divine dec laration, * I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice;’ for in the same code it is enacted, that 
‘no food or lodging shall be op ito a Quaker, Adamite, 
or other heretic:’ and that, any person turns Quaker, 
he shall be banished, an l not sutiered to return upon pain 
of death.’ See account of the * Bluc Laws” of Conne ticut, 
Month ly R » (1782), Ixvi. 2 Mo ly Re pository, 
(1807), ii. .’—Note to Rut edition of Burton’s 
Diary, ii, 262. 











The gravity with which the editor of the Diary 


comments on the early legislation of these “ more 
than Judaizing (¢ ‘hristians’ * of New Haven, makes 


it apparent that he found no difliculty in believing 
the statements he so seriously presents, and was 
not aware to what extent he was taxing the cre- 
lulity of his readers. To an American rea 
however, this extract from a mythic code, 
duced to illustrate a work professedly historical, 
seems as much out of place as would a reference 
to Munchausen’s frozen horn in a treatise on 
ucousties, or a description of Laputa, compiled for 






tro- 


some universal gazetteer, on the authority of 


Lemuel Gulliver. 

As Mr. Rutt is not the — writer who has 
adopted the story of the “ Blue Laws” as authen- 
tic history, a note or two upon the subject m: ay 
" be unacceptable to the readers of “N. & Ty 

As New Haven Colony was not settled until 
163i 38, there were neither proh 1ibitions nor penalties 
imposed there in 1637. 

2. The first code of laws enacted by the colony 
was compiled by Gov. Eaton (the first governor), 
by ap pointment of the general court, in 1655, and 
printed i in London the next year. It is entitled 





“New-Haven’s Settling in New England, and some 
Lawes for Government ; “publi shed for the Use of that 
Col lony. Thou gh some of oe Orders intended for present 
Convenience may probably t ye hereafter altered, and as 
nee requi wot other Lawes added. L ondon : printed by 
M. S. for Livewell Chapman, at the ‘Crowne’ in Pope’s 
Head Alley, 1656.”" 


This volume (now very rare in this _country) 
contains “the fundamental agreement” adopted 
by the first planters ; and “ certain laws, liberties, 
and orders made, granted, and established at 
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several times by the General Court of the Colony,” 
* now collected, and farther published ;” and com- 
prises the first and only code adopted by New 
Haven, before the union of that colony with Con- 
necticut in 1665. ‘There is in it no trace of either 
of the laws quoted by the editor of the Diary ; 
nor are those laws, or either of them, to be found 
in the original manuscript records of New Haven 
or Connecticut Colony. There were laws enjoin- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath in this, as in 
all the other colonies of New England; and 
law against entertaining “ any Quakers, Ranters, 
Adamites, or such like notorious heretiques,” 
“ above the space of fourteen dayes,” was enacted 
by the General Court of each of the confederate 
colonies in 1656, which was suffic iently severe and 
intolerant; but of none of these laws do the ex- 
tracts given above correctly present either the 
letter or the spirit. 
3. The refere: to “an account of the ‘ Blue 
Laws of Connecticut’” is not likely to indicate 
the best authority for verifying quotations from 
“- code of laws made in the dominion of New 
Ilaven,” a separate and distinct colony until 1665. 

The Jo thly Review, in the place cited, 
gives these laws as extracted from A General 
History of Connecticut, &e., by a Gentleman of 
the Province (London, 1781), of which work, and 
its author, the reviewer remarks : 





“ We find it destitute of every claim to this rare quality 
(of impartiality); and observe in it so many marks of 


1 idle credulity, that we do not hesitate 





party spleen an 


to pronounce it altogether unworthy of the public attention. 


And, again, by way of introducing some ex- 
tracts from the volume: 

“The following silly and improbable tales will be 
abundantly sufficient to expose the author’s credulity, 
and show /Aow little credit is due to his narrative.” 


The author of this 7Zistory was the Rev. Samuel 
Peters, who had been “ of the province” until the 
commencement of the revolution, when his loyalty 
and his imprudence rendered him obnoxious to 
the Whigs, and compelled him to leave the colony. 
He went to England in 1774, and in no very 
amiable mood prepared to revenge himself on the 
people of Connecticut by writing their History. 
In this work, and (prior to its publication) no- 
where else, is to be found the so-called code of 
“ Blue Laws,” forty-five in number, “ very pro- 
perly termed dlue laws, i. e. bloody laws,” as Peters 
asserts. Some few of these laws, not remarkably 
blue, considering the men and the times, are 
tolerably correct abstracts of the laws actually 
having place in Gov. Eaton’s code of 1656; a few 
others are borrowed from laws in force in some of 
the other colenies; and the rest, including those 
cited by Mr. Rutt, are the fabrications of the re- 
verend historian. There are two which ought not 
to have been omitted in the note to the Diary, for 
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they are quite as authentic, and a trifle more | 
amusing than the rest of the code: 

* No one shall read Common Prayer, keep Christmas 
or saints’ days, make minced pies, dance, play cards, or 
play on any instruments of music; except the drum, 
trumpet, and jews’-harp. 

“ Every male shall have his hair cut round, according 


to a cap.” 
J. H. T. 


State Library, Hartford, Conn. 


Minor Hotes. 

The “ Public Ledger.” —The inclosed cutting 
from The Publisher's Circular of March 15, 1855, 
may interest some of your readers, and seems 
worth “ making a note of :’ 


“That the Public Ledger, with a daily circulation of 


115, should continue to be published, may astonish many 
of our readers. 

“ Established nearly a century ago (in 1758), it fostered, 
as contributors, Goldsmith and others, who are now 
classic authors. At this time it was the ‘leading journal.’ 
Gradually it glided down into decrepitude. Several 
efforts were made to restore it, but all have failed. Its 
115 copies never tré avel out of ‘the city,’ but are filed at 
Lloyd's, at Garraway’s, at the North and South American 
Coffee-house, and a few other places. It lives on its 
retinency of advertisements, which are ‘the last to come 
to a paper, and the last to leave it.’ There is a descrip- 
tion of auctions in London, called ‘Sales by Inch of 
Candle’ (at which the auctioneer lights an inch of wax 
taper, and the last bid, before the flame expires, takes 
the lot), and from time immemorial these have been ad- 
vertised in the Public Ledger. They include hides and 
leather, wines and spirits, tallow and timber, drugs and 
groceries, foreign fruits and preserves, and the publi c are 
supposed to look for and at them in the Led There 
are scores of editors, contributors, reviewers, an it reporters 
connected with the London press, who have never set eyes 
upon even a stray copy of the Public Ledger. Yet it has 
a sort of vitality : at least, the profits amount to about 


R002. a year.” 
Witi1aM Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 


William Falconer, Author of “ The Shipwreck.” 
— The following is inscribed on the slab of a plain 
altar-tomb which is in the burial-ground on the 
N. side of Weston Church near Bath, and will 
probably be interesting to many of your readers : 
—_ memory 
Of Mrs. Jane Falconer, 
telict of Mr. William Falconer, 
Who was unfortunately lost 
On board the Arrora. 
She departed this life 
March 20th, 1796, 
Aged 61.” 
R. W. F. 
Bath. 


Dodsley's Old Plays. — The following biblio- 
graphical note, by the famous Malone, will not 
perhaps be uninteresting. I transcribe it from a 
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| targe paper copy of Dodsley's Select Collection of 
| Old Plays, in 12 vols. 8vo, (London, 1780). The 
notes are in Malone’s autography : 


“ This elegant set of Old Plays was given me by the 
editor, Mr. Reed. There were but six sets printed op 
large paper. — E. MALone.” 

“In 1787 eight hundred copies of this edition of Ou 
Plays were burnt in Mr. Dodsley’s warehouse. There 
were only a thousand printed; so that the book will pro- 
| bably soon become scarce. — E. M.” 


Numerous other notes and corrections, inter. 
spersed through the work, indicate Malone's 
acumen and careful perusal. A very few of them 

| are annexed : 

In vol. i. p. xx. of the Preface, the authors of 
the notes to the text, signed “S.” and “S. P.,” 
named by Malone ; viz. “ Mr. Stevens, the editor 
of Shakspeare,” and “ Mr. Samuel Pegge.” 

Page li. (Dodsley’s Preface), note, after the 
mention of “* The Fortune,’ between Whitecross 
Street and Golding Lane, which Maitland tells 
us was the first playhouse erected in London,” 
Malone says: 


“ For which he gives no authority. The paragraph is 
introduced so absurdly, just after the mention of the City 
Pest-house (Maitland, ii. p. 1370, edit. 1757), that Ic 
but suspect some paragraph relative to the Curtain The atre 
in Shoreditch (he is there speaking of Shoreditch) has 
been omitted. After he has mentioned the Pest-house, | 
immediately, without any introduction, adds: ‘The first 
playhouse ( for aught I can learn) that was erected in the 
neighbourhood of the city of London, was situate between 
Whitecross Street and Golden Lane, in a place still de 
nominated Playhouse Yard; where, on the nortn side, 
are still to be seen the ruins of that street.” 





The preface abounds in similar corrections, 
which to transcribe here would perhaps weary the 
reader. Serviexs. 


Random Readings: Grey or Gray ? — Some 
doubt has existed as to the correct mode of 
spelling this word. Dr. Johnson, who derives 
grey from the French gris, and gray from grau, 
Dan., graau, Dutch, maintains that gray is the 
proper way of writing it; and Walker holds a 
similar opinion. The following lines from the 
Theogony of Hesiod will, perhaps, throw some 
light on the subject : 

“ @épavi 3 ad Kyra Tpaias réxe xadAcrapyovus, 

"Ex yeverns words, tas 89 Tpaias eadcovow 
"AOdvaroi re Oeoi, xauai épyouevoi tr’ dvOpwra,”—270-3. 
Thus translated by C. A. Elton: 
“From Ceto, fair of cheek, 

And Phorevs, came the Graise (Gray they were 

E’en from the natal hour, and hence their name 

Is known among the deities on high, 

And man’s earth-wandering race).” 

I have been much struck by the similarity of 4 
passage in Seneca (De Vita beat, chap. xv.) to 
the words in the “Collect for Peace” in the Book 
of Common Prayer, “ Whose service is perfect 
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freedom ;” “Deo parere, libertas est.” Lipsius 
has the following note on this passage : 


«Dictum aureum, cui Philo consonat (de regno) @c«@ | 


SovAeveww, ovK éAevOepias povov, GAAa Kai BacrAcias amecvor : 
Deo parere, non libertate solum, sed regno prestantius 
” 


est. 


C.F. P. | 


Normanton-on-Soar, Notts. 


Almanacs of 1849 and 1855. — 

“ By a strange coincidence, which will not again occur 
for along time, this year commences on the same day as 
in 1849, and consequently all through the year the date 
will be on the same day. But what is more singular is, 
that all the movable holidays from Septuagesima to 
Advent fall on the same dates, and the same days. The 
almanacs of 1849 might therefore serve for the present 


year.” 
: W. W. 
Malta. 


Chapter-house in York Cathedral. — Verses 
descriptive of the chapter-house in York Cathe- 
dral, taken from an old memorandum-book : 

“Ut rosa flos florum, 
Sic est domus ista domorum.” 


J. F. Ferauson. 
Dublin. 


Saxon Plural in en.— 


“ The old Saxon plural, made by affixing en to the noun 
singular, is very common in North Wiltshire; such as 
wenchen, peasen, housen, &c.; but such phraseology ap- 
pears to be gradually giving way to the more unpleasant 
s, by which we now form our plurals, Every person, 
however, that attends to the euphony of our language 
must admit, that the Saxon plural, if reinstated, would be 
an improvement.” 


So says Britton in his list of provincial words 
used in Wiltshire and the adjacent counties, ap- 
pended to his Topographical Sketches of North 
Wiltshire, and we quite agree withhim. It would 
be so much the easier to introduce this improve- 
ment, as the termination is almost everywhere 


current among the uneducated classes, from whom 


we need not disdain to borrow, in order to get rid, 
if not yet too late, of the constant recurrence of 
the spitting and spluttering s. Why have not we, 
English, Scotch, and Irish, an academy like the 
French fur watching over, cultivating, and im- 
proving our noble tongue, the language of Shak- 
speare, of Milton, of Addison, of Burke, of Burns, 
and of Scott ? We might at least have a professor 
of English at each of our Universities. 

A Rerormer. 


Anecdote of Cromwell. — Among the readers of 
“N.& Q” some may be found who are acquainted 
with the cireumstance stated in the following 
anecdote, which appears in old MS. (apparently 
of or near the time of Oliver Cromwell) on a fly- 
leaf of a copy of Gataker on the Nature and Use of 
Lots, London, 1627, now before me. The story is 
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curjous and valuable, but may, perhaps, be already 
well known. 

“Oliver Cromwell having some years before won 30l. 
of one Mr. Calton at play, meeting him accidentally he 
desired him to come home with him, and to receive his 
money, telling him that hee had got it of him by indirect 
and unlawfull means, and that it would be a sin in him to 
detain it any longer; and did really pay the gentleman 
the said thirty pounds back again.” 

T. B. M. 


Hinor Queries. 


Arabic Grammar, — What is the best intro- 
ductory Arabic grammar for one totally un- 
acquainted with Asiatic languages ? P. S. 


Gray, 1590. — 

“An Almanacke and Prognostication, made for the 
yeere of our Lorde God mpxc. Rectified for the eleva- 
tion and Meridian of Dorchester, serving most aptly for 
the West Partes and generally for al England. By 
Walter Gray, gentleman. Quod gratis grate. Imprinted 
at London, by Richarde Watkins and James Robertes. 
Cum privilegio Regie Maiestatis.” 

Were different editions of this almanac issued, 
adapted to different parts of England, as in this 
case to “ Dorchester and the West Parts ?” 

It is neatly printed in 12mo., for the most part 
in a small well-cut black-letter type. At the 
head of each month are given couplets of verses, of 
which I copy those for January, as giving an un- 
usual form for the word “icicle,” in fact making 
two words of it: 

“ The fragrant shrubbe, and sproutyng tree, 

Whence lately budde, and blossome sprange, 
Both stemme with snow, and twigges (youe see) 
With danglyng icesie cicles hang.” 
And the lines for June, showing the high price at 
which early cherries were valued: 
“ When cocknies crazde by vayne delyght, 
Naught serves so well to make all sounde, 
As dayntie chyrries, red and ripe: 
Well worth neare twentie groates a pounde.’ 
W. C. Treverran. 


Higgledy Piggledy.—1 am not satisfied with 
Johnson's derivation of this from Higgle, “as 
Higglers carry a huddle of provisions together.” 

In a Latin book now before me, Vita Trium- 
phans, &c., Amst. 1688, is the following passage : 

“Sed higlydi piglydi, que apud Anglos quamvis sunt 
nihil signiticantia vocabula, sunt tamen Tecnica, a Scotis 
ortum ducentia, quibus volunt exprimere Tantum quan- 
tum.” 


Can any of your readers throw light on this? The 
words cited form part of a good anecdote (in in- 
different Latin) of our King James I., who is 
described as using the phrase higgledy piggledy as 
tantum quantum. as Ue De 

















Lady sig ag —In the Life of Susanna 
Perwich, by John Batchiler, 1661, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage. I could wish to know who the 
Lady Willoughby therein mentioned was, and the 
cause of her confinement in the Tower. 


















































“Some of her acquaintances, and very dear friends, 
such as the Lady Willoughby, and some others not here 
to be named, who highly valued her, and desired her 
company (as oft as might be), she freque ntly visited 
for several years together, while under their restraint in 
the Tower of London, to whom after a sweet and more 
spiritual converse otherwise, she would sing and play 
with all alacrity imaginable, to comfort them in their 
sadness; accounting it a high honour to her, that she 

was any way able to bea refreshment to those that she 
thought were dear to God.” — P. 26. 

A. Rorre. 

Somers Town. 


Works of Sir Thomas More.— Where can I 
see a catalogue of all the editions of the works of 
Sir Thomas More, including the translations of 
the Latin works into English, and of both into 
foreign languages ? 

Does the edition of his works in English, 1557, 
contain all he wrote in the vernacular ? 

Are any unpublished works of his known to re- 
main in manuscript ? Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Moors, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Moorish Ballad.— Many years ago, probably 
not less than thirty, I met with a Moorish ballad, 
which I have never seen since. I think the title 
was “Almanzor and Zaida,” or something like 
that. The following are a few lines 

“ Lovely is the moon’s fair lustre 
To the lost benighted swain, 
When all silverv bright she rises, 
Gilding mountain, grove, and plain. 
“ An old lord from Alcantara 
My stern father brings along.” 
and ending with 
“Gracious Allah be thy guide.” 
Perhaps some of your readers can say where it is 
to be met with, or can furnish a copy for your 
useful miscellany. Henpon. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Major John Haynes. — This officer, who is re- 
puted to have been aide-de-camp to William IIL, 
was living in 1737. He came to Ireland with 
King William, and when quartered in Drogheda, 
was billeted at the house of two maiden ladies 
named ———, one of whom he “wooed and 
married.” He purchased the estate of Cannycourt, 
co. Kildare, where he built a mansion. A friend 
of mine, who married into the Haynes family, 
possesses two oil portraits of Major Haynes, one a 
miniature, the other a half-length portrait the size 
of life. In both he is represt ented wearing a 
cuirass, which formed part of the uniform of the 
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| 
British heavy cavalry from the year 1685 to 1714 


when it was discontinued. I am anxious to leary 
whether his name is mentioned in any history of 
the wars of William IIL, and to what English 


family he belonged. Query, to that of os Lynes, of 
Thimbleby Lodge, Yorkshire? I made sever] 
unsuccessful searches for his name among re 


valuable collection of old army lists preserved by 
Messrs. Furnivall and Parker of Charing Cross, ° 
G. L. Suannoy, 


“ Rule Britannia.” — 

“ The song of Rule Britannia will be the polit 
of this country as long as she maintains her 
power.” — Southey. 

Where is the above passage to be found in 
Southey ? D. 


Population of Dedham, U.S. — Can any of your 
readers who may happen to have access to the 
most recent American Census Returns inform me 
what is the present population of the town of 
Dedham, U. 5. ? J.B. 


English Residents in France.—Is there any 
return of the numbers of English residing in 
France? Before the year 1830 there were 170,000. 


G. RL. 
Quotation from Cogolludo’s “ Historia de Yueuw 


than.” —In Fancourt’s History of Yucatan, p. 337, 
is the following quotation from Cogolludo’s His- 
toria de Yucuthan. Can the circumstance here 
mentioned be caused by electricity decomposing 
the water ? 

“On the Eastern coast (of Yucatan) is a spring of 
water which has this strange property, that : if you drink 
of it silently it is clear and good ; but if you speak, in 
doing it becomes brackish, bitter, and turbid. The place 
is called by the Indians Hichi.” 

W. MM. 





Droitwich. 


Heraldic.— To whom do the following arms 
belong? [I find them emblazoned on a fire 
place in this city (Chester), bearing date 1510. 
The arms occupying the first and fourth quarters 
of the first shield may be those of some cadet of 
the Corbet family ; but I cannot find any of that 
name resident in Chester at the e period in question; 
those in the second and third quarters some what 
resemble the arms of Frodsham of Elton, or 
Trafford of Bridge Trafford. The coats are thus 
blazoned : 

Quarterly, first and fourth, Argent, a mullet 
gules, between two crows or ravens in pale sal ble; 
second and third, Argent, a cross engrailed sable, 
charged with a garb between four mullets or. 

Again: Argent, a mullet gules, between two 
— birds in pale sable ; impaling, Gules, a bird 

‘, between three crescents argent, two and one. 

T. Hucues. 


Chester. 
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Etiquette Query. — Is it the eldest daughter or 


the eldest sister of the head of a family that is 
entitled to the appellation of “ Miss” par excel- 
lence? E.g., given John Smith, the head and 
patriarch of all the Smiths : — does “ Miss Smith ” 
denote John’s sister or daughter ? R. G. 


Notice of Funerals by the Town Crier.— At 


Penrith the bellman, or town crier, gives notice of 


funerals in this way ; after ringing his bell, — 

“Tam to give notice to all friends and neighbours that 
are inclined to attend the funeral of , of 
Street, to attend at —— o’clock.” 








The man is paid by the parties. Does such a 
custom prevail in any other town, and how long 
has it existed ? H. T. Extacomse. 


“ Aisnesce.” — I find this term used in ancient 
documents relating to the partition of property be- 
tween daughters coheiresses, the eldest daughter 
being alleged to be entitled to her reasonable part 
of the property “cum aisnesce;” and in another 
instance I find it Latinised thus: “ cum aisnescia.” 
The term does not appear in any dictionary or 


glossary that I have access to. Can any of your | 
readers say what it imports ? Kar. | 


Cliffords of Suffolk.— Information is requested 
respecting a branch of the ancient family of Clif- 
ford, seated in the locality of Lavenham or Ips- 
wich, in Suffolk, temp. Carolus II. Any notices 
of pedigrees, individuals, arms, or monuments 
would be much appreciated. 

Joun Tuos. Annort. 


Hawhkins’s “ Life of Prince Henry.” —I have a 
manuscript account, or life, of Prince Henry, the 
eldest son of James I., by John Hawkins. The 
writer (who was evidently of the prince’s court) 
dedicates it “ To the worshipfull fauourer of learn- 
ing and arts, my worthie aproued good freind 
Mr. Thomas Chapman.” 

The manuscript consists of one hundred and 
twenty small quarto pages, bound in parchment ; 





Feast of St. John and St. James.—In what 
month, and on what day of the month, was the 
feast of SS. John and James held in the 
19 Rie. Il. ? 

I have referred in vain for an explanation to 
Sir Harris Nicolas’ Chronology of History and 
LT’ Art de Vérifier les Dates. F. C. B. 





Hlinar Queries with Answers, 


Sir Stephen For.—In Lord John Russell's 
Memoirs of Chas. Jas. Fox, it is stated that Sir 
Stephen Fox, the father of Stephen, first Earl 
of Ilchester, and of Henry, first Lord Holland, 
was himself “ of a very humble stock.” 

I feel much inclined to question this disparaging 
account of Sir Stephen’s “ humble” origin ;— not 
merely because Lord Clarendon mentions him in 
1655 as a young man, who had been bred under 
the severe discipline of the Lord Percy, Lord 
Chamberlain of the King’s Household, and so 
greatly extols his many excellent qualifications, 
when he was appointed, about the age of twenty- 
eight, to have the entire management of the king’s 
monies and finances ; though these events in the 
eareer of his early life would furnish a strong 
presumption of the respectability of the stock 
from which he sprung. But I have long enter- 
tained the belief that he was descended from an 
ancient and opulent family of the name of Fox, in 


| the parish of Stradbrook, in the county of Suffolk, 


who, though not belonging to the titled aristo- 
cracy, possessed considerable property and in- 
fluence in the neighbourhood where they resided 
for many generations. 

Of this Suffolk family to which I allude was 
Simon Fox, Esq., of Stradbrook, and of St. 
Clement's parish, London, who died in 1697. He 
married a daughter of Sir Roger Nevinson; and 
his son, Nevinson Fox, gent., is described in a 


| paper now before me as “ having a coat of arms: 


and, amongst other curious matter, gives a full | 


and particular account of the illness, last days, 
and death of this excellent young prince. It ap- 
pears also that Sir Oliver Cromwell, Knt., the 
uncle and godfather of the Protector, once enter- 
tained the prince at Hinchinbrook. Was this 
manuscript ever published ; or is anything known 
of John Hawkins, and his friend Thomas Chap- 
man ? J.W 
Barton-on-Humber. 


“ Foundling Hospital for Wit:” “ New Foundling | 


Hospital for Wit.” — Information as to the ori- 
ginal projectors and writers in the above; and as 
to earliest and best editions ; and indeed any in- 
formation illustrative of their bibliographical and 


literary history, will greatly oblige Wittrna. | 





and in 1673 he attended Henry Howard, Earl of 
Norwich, and Earl Marshal, on his embassy into 
Africa.” 

These slight hints may perhaps lead some of 
your correspondents to make some investigation 
relative to Sir Stephen's connexion with this 
Suffolk family. Sir Stephen Fox was born in 
1627, and died in 1715. i = ® 


[Evelyn, who was intimately acquainted with Sir 
Stephen Fox, hus left a summary sketch of his life in his 
Diary, Sept. 6, 1680. He says, “I dined with Sir Stephen 
Fox, now one of the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
y. This gentleman came first a poor boy from the 
choir of Salisbury; then was taken notice of by Bishop 
Duppa, and afterwards waited on my Lord Percy, who 
procured for him an inferior place amongst the clerks of 
the kitchen and green cloth side.” In the Memoirs of 
the Life of Sir Stephen Fox, from his first entrance upon 
the Stage of Action under Lord Percy till his Decease, 
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1717, we learn that he was the son of Mr. Wm. Fox, of 
Farley, in Wiltshire, and that his mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Pavey of Wilts. The writer of these 
Memoirs seems cautiously to suppress what is known of 
his origin. He says, “ As it is not material to enter into 
the genealogy of the family on the side of the father, who 
was of substance enough to breed up this his son in a 
liberal education, thereby to impregnate and manure 
those seeds of virtue and honesty which he had received 
from his birth; so it is altogether needless to ransack the 
heralds’ office for the origin and descent of his mother. } 


Gypsies in England. — When did gypsies first 
attract attention in England by their wander- 
ings ? G. R. L. 


se earliest circumstantial account we have of gypsies 
in England occurs in The Art of Juggling or Legerdemaine, 
by S. R. [Samuel Rid], Lond., 1612, 4to. He says, “ This 
kind of people, about a hundred years ago, beganne to ga- 
ther a head, as the first heere, about the southerne parts. 


And this, as I am informed, and can gather, was their | 
beginning : — Certain Egyptians banished their country | 


(belike not for their good conditions) arrived heere in 
England, who for quaint tricks and devices, not known 
heere at that time among us, were esteemed and had in 
great admiration, insomuch that many of our English 
doyterers joined them, and in time learned their craftie 
cosening. The speech which they used was the right 
Egyptian language, with whom our Englishmen con- 
versing at least learned their language. These people 
continuing about the country, and practising their cosen- 
ing art, purchased themselves great credit among the 
country people, and got much by palmistry and telling of 
fortunes, insomuch they pitifully cosened poor country 
girls, both of money, silver spoons, and the best of their 
apparelle, or any goods they could make.” This writer 
farther states they had a leader of the name of Giles 
Hather, who was termed their king; and a woman of the 
name of Calot was called queen: “these, riding through 
the country on horseback and in strange attire, had a 
prettie traine after them.” According to this writer, the 
gypsies arrived here about 1512, or ten years before the 
statute 22 Henry VIII. c. 10. was passed. Some interest- 


ing notices of the gypsy race will be found in Hoyland’s | 
Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, and present State | 


of the Gypsies, 8vo., York, 1816; and The Zincali; or, an 
Account of the Gypsies of Spain, by George Borrow. } 


Money-chair.—What is the meaning of money- 


Bonner an Author of the Homilies. —Which two 
of the Homilies were written by Bishop Bonner? 
Witoiam Fraser, BCL, 

Alton, Staffordshire. 

In 1555 was published “ Homelies sette forth by the 
Righte Reuerende Father-in-God Edmunde [ Bonner}, 
Byshop of London, not only promised before in his booke, 
intituled ‘A Necessary Doctrine,’ but also now of late 
adioyned and added therevnto, to be read within his dio- 
cesse of London, of all persons, vycars, and curates, ynto 
theyr parishioners, vpon Sondayes and holydayes.” The 
fifth homily in this work, signed E. B., has the significant 
title “Of Chrysten Love and Charitie!” which, with g 
few verbal alterations, now forms two parts in our First 
Book of Homilies, and is probably the one (or rather 
two) inquired after by our correspondent. } 


St. Edburgh.—I shall feel obliged by any in- 
formation relative to this saint, to whom Leigh 
Church, Worcestershire, is dedicated. 

Cutusert Bene, B.A. 

[St. Edburgh, or Edburge, was daughter to Edward 
the Elder, King of England, obit 690. Her relics were 
subsequently translated from Winchester to Pershore in 
Worcestershire. Consult William of Malmesbury, lib. n. 
cap. xiii.; also Britannia Sancta, June 15, and Alban 
Butler’s Lives, Dec, 21.} 





Replies. 
JOHN LOCKE. 
(Vol. ix., p. 493.) 

_In reply to the application of C.J., I beg to 
furnish the following particulars, which I think 
will be found quite correct, both as regards the 
parentage of that “eminent man,” John Locke, 
and the connexion of the family of Kenn, Kenne, 
Kene, or Keene, with that of the philosopher. 

John Locke, who was Sheriff of London in 
1461, and (with Jane his wife) was enfeoffed in 
1499 with the mansion of Merton Place, co. Surrey, 


| was the father of Thomas Locke, of London, 


chair in the following passage in Burke's Trials 


connected with the Aristocracy, p. 300. ? 

In 1699 Mr. [Spencer] Cowper, a barrister, 
says, — 

“ The last circuit was in parliament time, and my bro- 
ther (a barrister), being in the money-chair, could not 
attend the circuit as he used to do.” 


Epen Warwick. | 


Birmingham. 

{ Mr. William Cowper (afterwards Chancellor), brother 
of Spencer Cowper, was at this time M.P. for Hertford, 
and was appointed what is now called “Chairman of 
Ways and Means,” See Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, April 12, 1699: “The House resolved itself into a 
committee, to consider further of a bill for granting to 
His Majesty [ William III.] the sum of one million, four 
hundred, eighty-four thousand and fifteen pounds, one 
shilling and eleven pence three farthings for disbanding 
the army, providing for the navy, and for other neces- 
sary occasions. Mr. Cowper took the chair for the com- 


mittee.” 
J 


| died August 24, 1550. 


merchant and mercer. 

This Thomas married Joan, sole daughter and 
heiress of Wilcotts, of Rotherham, co. York, 
who bore, Azure, an eagle displayed argent. 
They had issue: 1. John, died s, p. in 1519. 2. Sir 
William, Knt., alderman, mercer, and Sheriff, in 
1548, of London. He married four times, and, by 
his first and second wives, had a large family; 
3. Michael Locke. 

Thomas Locke died in 1507, and was buried 
in the Mercers’ Chapel, London. 

Michael, his third son, was the father of, 1. Mat 
thew. 2. Christopher. 3. John. 

Christopher Locke, the second son, was of 
Pilrow in East Brent, co. Somerset, and was there 
buried, March 12, 1607. His issue was, six sons 
and three daughters, viz.: Christopher, Jeremy, 
Richard, John, Peter, Lewis; Honor, Christian, 
Frances. 
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John Locke, the fourth in order, was of Bel- | NEW WORK BY IZAAK WALTON — “THE HEROE 


luton, in Stanton Drew, co. Somerset, and bap- 
tized August 1, 1595, at East Brent, of which 
parish he was churchwarden in 1630. During the 
civil wars he attained to the rank of a captain in 
the parliamentary army, and was killed at Bristol 


in 1645. He married, July 15, 1630, at Wrington, | 


co. Somerset, Agnes, the daughter of Edmund 
Kenn the Elder, of Wrington, and of Hutton, in 
the same county. Agnes’s brother, Edmund 
Kenn the Younger, married her husband's sister, 
Frances Locke; and Agnes’s sister, Elizabeth 
Kenn, married her busband’s elder brother, 
Jeremy Locke, of Wrington. 

John Locke and Agnes Kenn were the parents 
of The Philosopher, born and baptized at Wring- 
ton, August 29, 1632 ; died unmarried, Saturday, 
October 28, 1704; buried at Otes, in High Laver, 
co. Essex; will dated Sept. 15, 1704. Peter 
Locke died young. 

Peter, the fifth in order of the sons of Chris- 
topher Locke, married a lady whose christian 


s.p., and four daughters. Of these daughters 
Anne and Elizabeth were the only survivors. 


| Merchant of Venice. 


OF LORENZO.” 
(Vol. xi., p. 257.) 


The interesting account given by P. B. of Sir 
John Skeffington’s translation of the Heroe of 
Lorenzo must be peculiarly gratifying to the 
lovers of Izaak Walton. There can be no doubt 
that the “I. W.” of the preface is good old Izaak, 
whose quaint simplicity of style is unmistakeable. 
Happening to possess a copy of this curious little 
volume, I beg to forward a short passage from 
it relative to the most striking incident in the 
The Spanish Jesuit, author 
of the Herve of Lorenzo, had evidently derived 
his knowledge of the story of the Jew and the 
pound of flesh, neither from the Italian novel of 


| the Pecorone, nor from Shakspeare’s drama, but 


from its original source, some Oriental legend : 


“The ordinary speeches of a king are refin’d and 
crown’d subtilties : The great treasures of monarchs have 


. | often perisht and come to nothing, but their sententious 
name was Anne, but it does not appear of what | 
family she was; they had three sons, who died | 


Anne Locke married, about 1670, Jeremy King, | 


of Exeter; from them is descended the Earl of 
Lovelace. 
Elizabeth Locke became the second wife of 


wise speeches are kept in the cabinet and jewell-house of 
Fame. 

“Some champions have gotten more by a wise parley 
than by all the swords of their armed squadrons, victory 
being for the most part an atchievement that waits upon 
a refined spirit. 

“It was the touchstone, the trumpet of greatest honor 
to that king of wise men and wisest of kings, in that 


| difference which was pleaded before him by the two 


William Stratton, of Whitsun Court, near St. | 


James's Church, Bristol; from them I am, ma- 
ternally, descended. 

Sir Peter King, the chancellor, and Peter 
Stratton, were the children of the two sisters, who 
were, as I have shown, nieces of the philosopher. 
In the possession of the Stratton family there is 
a letter from the chancellor to his “ cosin,” Peter 
Stratton, dated Nov. 4, 1704, in which he writes : 

“This is principally to acquaint you that Mr. 
Locke died last Saturday; he made a will, and 


made me executor, and by his will gave several | 


legacys, to the value of above four thousand five 
hundred pounds. . . He (Mr. Locke) 
hath not made any disposition of his lands by his 
will, but hath suffered them to descend according 


to the course of the law to his heirs, who are you | 


and me; so that one half of his lands do now be- 
long to me, and the other half to you. . . .” 


On the back of the letter is written : 


“ For Mr. Peter Stratton, 


Ffrank, In Bristol. 
P. King.” 
From the above I think there can be no doubt 
whatever that the legal representatives of the 





wo }4 * ad 
eminent man” are in the King and Stratton | 


families solely. 
H. C. C., sole surviving son of J. H. C. 
and of Catherine Stratton. 


| 
| 
| 


harlots concerning their children; So we see that subtilty 
contributes as much to the reputation of justice. 

“ He that is their sun of justice and sometimes assistant 
at the tribunal of the Barbarians: The vivacity of that 
great Turke enters into competition with that of Solomon: 
A Jew pretended to cut an ounce of the flesh of a Christian 
upon a penalty of usury; he urged it to the prince, with 
as much obstinacy as perfidiousness towards God. The 
great judge commanded a pair of scales to be brought, 
threatening the Jew with death if he cut either more or 
less: And this was to give a sharp decision to a mali- 
cious process, and to the world a miracle of subtilty.” 
This extract will also give an idea of the style of 
the translation, which is close and succinct, and 
remarkably modern in expression. Allow me to 
add, that if this little volume is rare, and is not 
already in the British Museum, I shall be happy 
to present my copy to that great national collec- 
tion. R. CARRUTHERS. 

Inverness. 


CASES OF WALKINGHAM, DUNCALF, AND 


HARWOOD. 
(Vol. x., p. 66.) 

I cannot find any account of Walkingham or 
Harwood in Divine Justice and Mercy exemplified, 
London, 1746, pp. 164. The three principal cases 
are those of “ The Modern Spira,” John Duncalf, 
and John, Earl of Rochester. Duncalf's is re- 
printed from the edition of 1678, which the editor 


BUTLER, 
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says “is now become very scarce.” The story, 
as abridged in the title-page, is: 

“ A Just Narrative of the Death of John Duncalf; who 
being accused of stealing a Bible, cursed himself with the 
most horrid Imprecations, wishing, if it were true, that 
his Hands might rot off; which both his Hands and Legs 
soon after did at King’s Swinford in Staffordshire, where 
he died a Spectacle of Divine Justice to many Phousands 
who came daily from all Parts of the Country during his 
Confinement, out of Curiosity, to see him; with an Ex- 
tract from the Rey. Dr. Simon Ford’s Sermon, preached 
on that melancholy Occasion at Old Swinford in Wor- 
cestershire.” 

Duncalf stole the Bible about Jan. 6, 1676-7 ; 
the dates of his cursing, and the beginning of his 
sickness, are not given. He was found helpless 
in a barn of Sir Walter Wroteseley of Parton Hall; 
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as above‘described. The whole case is attested 
in the bést manner, and probably is not entirely 


| untrue. +” 


kept by the parish of Tettenhal till March 28, and | 


then removed by an order of the magistrates to 
King’s Swinford, where he was placed in the 
house and under the care of John Bennet. His 
disease is minutely described, and the conversa- 
tions of clergymen and others reported : 

“Upon the 8th of May following, both his legs were 
fallen otf at the knees, which the poor man perceived not 
until his keeper told him, and showed them to him, 
holding them up in his hands; and his right hand, hang- 
ing only by some ligament, by a little touch of a knife 
was taken off also. The other hand at the same time 
being black as a shoe; and not much unlike, in the fancy 
of some, for roughness and hardness, to the outside of a 
dried neat’s-tongue. This hand hanged on a long time 
afterwards by some such thing as the former, and might 
(‘tis possible) have continued in that manner until his 
death, had he not desired his keeper to take away that as 


the former, because it was troublesome to him.” —P. 56. 


During the whole of the disease his appetite and 
digestion were good. He hoped to recover; and 
some of the parishioners thought that he might, “ if 
physicians and surgeons were consulted ;” but they 
were not, as “ he was judged by some incurable.” 

The narratives are drawn up by Mr. J. Illing- 
worth and Mr. Jonathan Newey ; and their truth 
is vouched by Dr. Simon Ford, the rector of Old 
Swinford, and five residents in the neighbourhood. 
To them and others, in the latter part of his ill- 
ness, Duncalf freely confessed the imprecations 
and other sins; but an ugly passage suggests that 
something like torture was used to obtain the first 
confession. Up to April 20, it appears that he 
was in a state of neglect and filth, nearly as bad 
as that of our sick and wounded at Scutari: 

“ Yet all that while (though it was rumoured in the 
country) he would never confess his e@xecrations and 
wishes against himself till his keeper denied to ease him 
of the vermin . . . He then promised, that if his keeper 
would cleanse him, he would acknowledge the whole 
truth, which he did in the manner before related.”—P. 54, 

There are two woodcuts in the rudest style of 
art: in one, Duncalf is eating at a table in the 
foreground, and stealing the Bible in the back. 
In the other, he is on a bed with his legs quite, 


“ The Ponifent Murderer, being an exact Narrative of 
the Life alld Dé§th of Nathaniel Butler, who, through 
Grace, bechme a Convert, after he had most cruelly mur. 
dered John Knigh@ Collected by Randolph Yearwood, 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of the City 
of London: London, 1657, pp. 30.” 5 


On August 6, 1657, Nathaniel Butler, that he 
might rob the till, murdered his fellow-apprentice 
John Knight; on the 9th he was apprehended, 
and taken before the Lord Mayor; on the 13th 
he was tried and convicted at the Old Bailey ; and 
on the 24th hanged in Cheapside. Up to his ap- 
prehension, he had been notoriously wicked ; but 
he confessed his crime before the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Alderman Tichborne, who, with his chaplain 
and some other ministers, visited him in Newgate 
and made him a pet criminal. He became imme- 


| diately and exultingly pious, to the entire satis. 


faction of himself and his spiritual advisers, who 
have in this book published minutes of their con- 
versations with him. 

Mr. Thomas Case certifies the correctness of 
3utler’s opinions on original sin, “ which indeed 
was the thing which I came purposely to the 
prison to inquire after” (§ 3.). His views of free 
grace were right (§ 5.), and (§ 9.) “ he was very 
firm and fixed to the principles of the Protestant 
religion, though he had but newly suckt them in.” 
The latter observation is borne out by his dialogue 


| with a “friend that came to visit him” (xxvii.); 


whom he asks, “ Pray inform me what is this 
Popish religion?” And at his execution, when 
the public grew impatient, and cut short his writ- 


| ten speech, which he was reading, he put it up 


and his right hand almost, separated from his body, 1651. 


and commenced his extempore one, with “ humbly 
desiring the Lord Mayor to look after Popish 
priests and Jesuits.” 

Mr. Yeargood passed the greater part of the 
night before Butler's execution with him. He re 
ports conversations, and says: 

“ About five o’clock he fell into a rapture and extasie 
of consolations as I never saw, nor (I believe) any of my 
fellow-spectators: for he would shout for joy that the 
Lord should look on such a poor vile creature as he was. 
He often cried out and made a noise; and indeed did not 
know how to express and signifie fully enough his inward 
sense of God’s favour, saying .. .” 

What he said, I forbear to quote. We have had 
similar cases in our time. Cook, who killed his 
creditor to avoid payment, and was detected 
burning the body piecemeal, was comforted by 
ladies, and died very much at ease as to his pro- 
spects. I do not know any older case than But- 
ler’s, but there probably are some, as Archbishop 
Sancroft’s Fur Predestinatus was published 1 
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I beg your readers tonotice that this reply, though 
long, answers only the half of P. S.’s Query ; and 
that any indication of the cases of Walkingham 
and Harwood will be acceptable. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 





arrosTo’s “‘ BRUTTO MOSTRO.” 
(Vol. xi., p. 297.) 

It is well remarked by Mr. Stewart Rose, in the 
notes of his excellent, but neglected, translation 
of the Orlando Furioso, that — 

“One simple explanation of the figure will no more 
satisfactorily illustrate this typical monster than one 
simple explanation would unriddle the beast in Revela- 
tions, or those in the Inferno.” 

It is impossible to explain the fortieth or forty- 
first stanzas,-except with reference to Avarice; 
and this is the interpretation which has been given 
by all the best Italian commentators. Avarice 
led to the corruptions of Christianity, the grasp- 
ing for temporal power, and the introduction of 
errors, which strengthened that power and in- 
creased the wealth of the Romish Church. Avarice 
also induced the powerful nobles and princes, 
without disputing the doctrines of Popery, to 
grasp at the treasures which had been amassed 
under its sanction. For this purpose they availed 
themselves of the awakened feelings of the people. 
Francis at one time attacked the Pope; Charles 
ravaged his territories, besieged Rome, and nearly 
was the cause of the Pope’s murder. Henry VIII. 
threw off his authority, and plundered the church 
in England. The same practices were adopted by 
the constitutional government of Spain; where 
however superstition is as strong as ever, mingled 
with absolute infidelity ; but in none of these cases 
was Protestantism or heresy the leader's motive, 
nor does Ariosto view it as such, ‘The poets of Italy 
(that is, the great poets) — Dante, Boccaccio, Pe- 
trarca, and Ariosto—were all antipapal, all opposed 
to what one may call “le parti prétre,” as distin- 
guished from either Roman Catholic or Protestant 
views: and certainly there were no bitterer ene- 
mies of mere Protestantism than Francis, Charles, 
and Henry. If Ariosto included Protestantism in 
his idea of the brutto mostro, it seems only because 
he identified the Protestant spirit among its more 
powerful supporters with that of avarice and 
plunder. If the church had been less wealthy in 
Scotland, John Knox would never have enlisted 
so many feudal chiefs on his side; and the many 
enlightened Italians, some even of the Papal Col- 
lege, who at first favoured the doctrines of the 
Reformation, would not at last have opposed 
them, if they had not found among their powerful 
supporters a desire of plunder, which so alarmed 
them as to blind their judgments to the truth. 
MCrie, in his very interesting History of the Re- 
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JSormation in Italy, has clearly, perhaps involun- 
tarily, shown this to have been the case. E. C. H. 





COMMERCIAL QUERIES — BANKING AND INSURANCE. 
(Vol. xi., p. 224.) 

I fear your correspondent will be unable to 
obtain a satisfactory reply to his Query respecting 
the “ Court of Policies,” established under statute 
43 Eliz. c.12., and subsequently amended by 13 
& 14 Charles II. c. 23., any discovery relative to 
the laws, orders, or customs of which has long 
been regarded as next to hopeless. Marshall, in 
his Treatise on the Law of Insurance (Preliminary 
Dis., p. 26.), says : 

“So completely forgotten is this court, that after every 
inquiry I could make at the different offices in the city, I 
have been unable to discover where it was held, or 
whether any records of its proceedings yet remain.” 

Of the origin of the institution, however, we are 
somewhat better informed. It appears from the 
statute in question, that it had heretofore been 
usual to refer all disputes that arose on contracts 
of insurances for settlement by arbitration; for 
which purpose a particular tribunal was established 
in London, composed of certain “ grave and dis- 
creet ” personages appointed by the Lord Mayor. 
Malynes informs us that there was an “ office of 
assurances” on the west side of the Royal Ex- 
change, where assurances were made, to which be- 
longed commissioners annually appointed. But 
abuses having grown out of this practice, or, as it 
is expressed in the words of the statute itself, — 

“Divers persons having withdrawn themselves from 
that arbitrary course, and sought to draw the parties 
assured to seek their money of every several assurer by 
suits commenced in Her Majesty’s courts, to their great 
charge and delay,” &c. 
for remedy thereof it was thought expedient to 
empower the lord chancellor to award a com- 
mission, to be renewed yearly, for the determining 
of causes arising on policies of assurances, directed 
to the Judge of the Admiralty, the Recorder of 
London, two doctors of civil law, two common 
lawyers, and eight discreet merchants, or to any 
five of them, to determine all such causes in a 
summary course, without formalities of proceeding, 
&e.; with an appeal, however, by way of bill, to 
the Court of Chancery. The jurisdiction of this 
court having proved somewhat defective, its 
powers were farther enlarged in the reign of 
Charles II. The statute 13th and 14th of that 
monarch, ¢. 23., after reciting the provision of the 
former act, to wit, that there could be no court 
without five commissioners, and no proceedings 
without a court, whereby delay was occasioned, 
goes on to enact that three instead of five com- 


missioners (of whom a doctor of civil law, or a 
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barrister of five years’ standing, shall be one) may 
be allowed to act. 


With these additional powers, however (I con- | 
tinue to quote from Marshall, in the work before | 


referred to), the court did not long continue to 
exercise its functions, and soon fell into disuse ; to 
this many causes contributed : —in the first place, 
its jurisdiction being confined to such insurances 
only as related to merchandise, the court could not 
proceed on insurances of any other description ; 
in which case, therefore, the parties were obliged 
to resort to courts of common law. 2. It having 
been determined that no bar was opposed to an 
action on a policy in one of the courts of West- 
minster, by the fact that the same suit had been 
previously tried in the “Court of Policies of In- 
surance,” and there dismissed. It is not a little 
singular, too, that although this decision was come 
to in the year 1656, before the passing of the 
statute of Charles IL., the framers of that act made 
no provision to remedy a defect that must sooner 
or later prove fatal to the jurisdiction of the 
court. 3. Considerable doubt was entertained 
whether its jurisdiction extended to suits brought 
by the assurer against the assured ; and, lastly, it 
was asserted that its jurisdiction was limited to 
such cases only as arose in London, although this 


| opportunity of seeing in its original form. 


usage amongste merchantes both of this realme 
and of forraine nacyons.” 

The pamphlet of Mr. Samuel Lambe, containing 
his ree for a bank, &c., I have never had an 
It is, 


| however, published with a collection of others, 


“selected from an infinite number in print and 
manuscript in the Royal, Cotton, Sion, and other 
public as well as private libraries,” forming vol. ii. 
of the third collection of the Somers Tracts 
(London, 1751, four vols. quarto). Similar to 
the copy possessed by your correspondent, it there 
also appears to be without a title-page. In point 
of date, it is undoubtedly prior to the writings of 
either Lewis or Paterson on the same subject; 
but from a re-perusal of its contents, I confess | 
ean discover little or nothing in it deserving of 
rescue from the oblivion to which it has been con- 
signed. The bank of which the author advocates 
the formation, appears to have been founded on 
the model of the Hollanders’ banks, and was de- 
signed for the purpose of “ bringing back the gold 
and silver which hath been drawn out of this land 
by those establishments,” as well as “ to counter- 


| mine the Dutch in their attempts to prejudice us 


latter opinion as to its powers has been disputed | 


upon the authority of Malynes. 

_ Besides these defects, the court possessed in 
itself another powerful element of dissolution. 
The act directs that the commissioners “ shall 
meet once at least in every week, and sit upon 
execution of commission,” but that no person 
might “claim or exact any fee.” It will not con- 
sequently occasion much surprise if the judges 
and officers of the court did not attend it with the 
requisite punctuality for the dispatch of business. 
It is remarkable that the statute of 6 Geo. I. ¢. 18., 


authorising the establishment of two marine com- | 


panies (the Royal Exchange and London), ex- 


in foreign ports.” He proposes that the good men, 
or governors, who shall manage the bank, be 
chosen by the several companies of merchants of 
London, the East India, Turkey, Merchant Ad- 


| . ° 
| venturers, &c. ; such a society, he adds, so dealing 


in all parts of the world, “ would be an excellent 
knowing committee, or Court of Merchants, for the 
regulation and advancement of trade.” There 


| follow some salutary suggestions with reference 


pressly provides that all actions on the policies of | 


these companies shall be brought into the courts 
of Westminster, which plainly proves that at 
that time the “Court of Policies” had already 
fallen into disuse, or more probably into dis- 
repute. 

A knowledge of the practice and principles of 
marine insurance seems early to have been intro- 
duced into England. Malynes (Ler Mercat., 
p- 105.) says it was first practised in this country 
by the Lombards, or certain Italians of Lombardy 
(established here from a very remote epoch), from 
whom Lombard Street derives its name, owing to 
the circumstance of a pawn-house, or Lombard, 
having been kept there before the building of the 
Royal Exchange. It was undoubtedly well known 


in the early part of the sixteenth century, for in 
the statute previously referred to (43 Eliz.), it is 
stated that it had been “tyme out of mynde an | 





to the conduct of the bank; amongst others, re- 
commendation is made to keep the cash “ in a safe 
place ;” also “that the accounts be made up at 
least once in every year,” and that the profits of 
the establishment “go to the good men who 
manage the same.” Finally, he professes his 
readiness, in all humility, to acquaint his highness 
(the Lord Protector) with divers other matters, 
“being unwilling,” he concludes, “to bury the 


| talent in a napkin, which it hath pleased the Giver 


of all blessings, in his great goodness and mercy, 
to bestow upon me.” 

The Report upon the reference to the Com- 
mittee of the East India Company, if extant, will 
most probably be found in the State Paper Office, 


amongst the East India Papers for the period. 
W. Coxss. 


If I might venture to throw out a conjecture 4 
to the author of the Discourse for a Bancke of 
Money, §c., presented to Queen Elizabeth, I 
would ask to direct your correspondent’s eye to 
the “ John Yonge ” of Colyton, who was an “eml- 
nent merchant” of the time, and appears to have 
been a party to a patent granted by Queen Elizae 
beth, May 3, 1588, “for a trade to the rivers 
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Senegal and Gambia, in Guinea,” and therefore 
seems a likely person to have written the discourse 
in question. Conf. Diary of Walter Yonge, Esq. 
(Camden Society), Introd. p. ix. 


See the Diary of Walter Yonge, Esq., from a 
MS. in the possession of Mr. George Roberts, who 
edited it in the publications of the Camden 
Society. John Yonge lived at Colyton, and Ax- 
minster, near Lyme, was connected with the first 
trading on the coast of Africa, the Guernsey 
trade, kc. He was a magistrate, and doubtless a 
brave man. He served against the Spanish Ar- 
mada in the “ Bear” of 140 tons, sixty men, which 
had for its captain John Yonge, gent. There was 
a coaster served against the Armada named the 
“ John Yonge,” Reynold Veazey, Master. 

GerorGeE Roserts. 

Lyme Regis, Dorset. 





LUCIFERS LAWSUIT. 
(Vol. xi., p. 86.) 


Your correspondent L. asks for information 
concerning The Lawsuit of Lucifer against Christ, 
referred to by Niebuhr. It seems to me most 
probable, that he speaks of a work written by 
Giacomo Palladino, born in 1349, at Teramo; 
whence he is commonly known as Jacobus de 
Teramo. He was successively Archbishop of 
Tarento, Florence, and Spoleto ; and, as he states 
at the end of the work in question, wrote it in 
the year 1382. It has appeared under different 
names; but the following, which is the fullest, 
and appears to include the others, is the title 
rd an early folio edition without name of place or 
ate : 


“R. P. Dom. Jacobi de Teramo compendium perbreve, | 


Consolutio Peccatorum nuncupatum; et apud nonnullos 


Belial vocitatum, ad papam Urbanum VI. conscriptum, i.e. | 


Processus Luciferi principis demoniorum nec non totius 
Infernalis Congregationis quorum procurator Belial, contra 
Jhesum, Creatorem, Redemptorem ac Salvatorem nos- 
trum, cujus procurator Moyses, de spolio animarum qux 
in Lymbo erant cum descendit ad Inferna ... corum 
judice Salomone.” 

Marchand, who mentions the above particulars, 
speaks of eight other editions with which he was | 
acquainted: — 1. Without date. 2. Augsburg, 
1472, folio. 3. Conde, 1481, folio. 4. 1482; 5. 
1484; both these without name of place. 6. Augs- 
burg, 1487, folio. 7. Strasburg, 1488, folio. "8. 
Vicenza, 1506, folio. It was also given, together 
with other similar pieces, in a collection entitled : 

“Processus Juris Joco-serius 


' ( . lectu festivus et | 
jucundus . . . Hanovie, 1611, 8vo.” 


It has also been translated into most European 
languages, and frequently printed. 


J. Sansom. | 


Marchand gives a very brief analysis of the 
book, and condemns the style in which it was 
written; adding, that such a work appearing in a 
more enlightened age, might have been regarded 
| as a criminal disguise for the propagation of in- 
fidelity. As an example, he instances that Moses 
cannot defend his cause without getting into a 
passion and railing at Belial; whilst the latter is 
represented as quietly stating his reasons, and at 
times urging upon Moses the propriety of being 
civil and temperate, e. g. : 

“ Et tune ait Moyses ad Belial: O Belial, dic mihi ne- 
quissime. Ait Belial: Moyses esto sapiens et dic quod vis 
et coram judice non loquaris vituperose; quia patienter 
| audiam.” 


L. will find more particulars in Prosper Mar- 
chand, Dict. Historique, Hague, 1758, tom. ii. 
p. 117.; in the Bibliothéque Sacrée of the Domi- 
nicans, Richard and Giraud (edit. 1824), tom. xviii. 
p. 445.; and in Chalmers’ Biog. Dict., vol. xxiv. 
p- 49., in which he will find a reference to Dibdin’s 
| Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. iii. p. 181. E. 
Malta. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Steaming syruped Collodion Plates. — On this subject I 
can add very little to the details I have already given in 
“N.& Q.,” and in the Photographic Journal. Since 1 have 
adopted the method of steaming, I have taken upwards of 
forty views, mostly on 10*8 plates, consecutively, with 
only one failure, and that was from an accident of light; 
I therefore hope that Mr. Lyre will again test the mode 
of manipulating I have given, being contident that he will 
obtain the same success that I do. 

The only causes of failure that I can imagine may pro- 
ceed either from the steam not rising freely, from not suf- 
ficiently washing off the softened syrup remaining on the 
plate after steaming, or from not watching the plate du- 
ring the steaming, and keeping the parts that are disposed 
to dry (generally the edges and corners) wet. Instead of 
merely causing the fluid on the plate to run over those 
spots, it is better to pour water over the whole surface, 
and again continue the steaming. 

I have had wooden frames made, with a bar at the back 
| to fix the plate firmly, to hold it while steaming; this 
protects it from injury, and is very convenient. 

Tuos. L. MANSELL. 


Guernsey. 

(Dr. MANSELL’s communication was accompanied by 
a photographic small lane scene of great interest, as 
showing the softness and delicacy of which collodion is 
susceptible. — Ep. “ N. & Q.”} 


Mr. Merritt's and Mr. Lyte’s Cameras. — But for ab- 
sence from home I should earlier have written to make 
the request I now do, which is, that you will permit me 
to offer my thanks to Mr. Lyre for the very frank man- 
ner in which he has conceded to my son priority in the 
invention of the camera. It will be but just to Mr. Lyte 


| at the same time to say, that, from his antecedents, I 


expected he would thus acquit himself. I may, on my 


| son’s part, say that he can but feel pleased to have pro- 


duced so similar a camera to one recommended by that 
gentleman, who must be so thoroughly aware of what is 
desired for practice out of doors, T. L. Merrirt. 








Replies ta Minor RAueries. 


Lieutenant MacCulloch (Vol. vii., p. 127.; Vol. 
xi., p. 256.).—The following is the note in Smith's 
Marylebone, p. 272., referred to by Mr. Evear 
MacCuttocu. Although it may not give him all 
the information he requires, it may be worth re- 
cording in your pages. 

“Died, in Marylebone Workhouse, Dec. 27, 1793, in 
his seventy-eighth vear, Lieutenant John M‘Culloch, a 
native of the north of Ireland, This gentleman had ren- 
dered great services to the British government during the 
American war. In 1755, he was appointed Commissary 
Assistant of Stores to the garrison of Oswego; but the 
garrison being taken prisoners by the French in 1756, he 
was carried to (Juebec. He took an opportunity while 
there to make a survey of the rocks and fortitications 
above the town, which he reported to General Shirley, 
with a view of reducing Quebec to the British arms. He 
returned to England in 1757, on an exchange of prisoners ; 
and was introduced to General Wolfe as a proper person 
to assist in the reduction of Quebec. The general took 
his memorania in writing the morning before he left 
London; and it is well known that General Wolfe made 
the attempt, first, on a different plan at Montmorency, 
and was repulsed; but making a s attempt agree- 
ably to the plan of Mr. M'Culloch, he proved completely 
successful. In 1760, Mr. M‘Culloch was appointed a 


* Rich- 





lieutenant of Marin und served on board the 

mond,’ Capt. Elphinston; and was solely the cause of 
taking the ‘Fel ’ French man-of-war. He subse- 
quently tf into difficulties, and was finally compelled to 
anally anal — 5 1 ae 0 

seek retuge in the pvor-house of - larylebone. 


S. H. H. 
Marylebone. 


Altars (Vol. xi., p. 274.).—If J. H.C. considers 
my assertion as cvvl, when I stated that “ Catholic 
altars are always built of stone,” he will look on 
me as covler, when I repeat the assertion; and 
perhaps his critical Fahrenheit will indicate a 
very low degree of temperature for me when I 
proceed to prove my assertion. I may in the first 
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place venture to suggest that the correspondents | 


of “N. & Q.” should exhibit more courtesy one 
to another than the charge of “ cool assertion,” 
&ec. implies; and in the second place, state that I 
have anticipated the advice of J. H. C., “let Cry- 
REP but step across the Channel,” &c. I have seen 
the Brussels and Belgian altars, and am, perhaps, 
as familiar with the Continent as my adviser, 
having resided several years abroad. 

The question under consideration is a question 
not de facto but de jure. It hal been stated by 
H, Daveney (p. 74.), that Roman Catholic altars 
are no longer or rarely built of stone. In answer 
to that statement I stated (p. 173.) that “ Catholic 
altars are always built of stone, as required by the 
Pontificale ;” and that when made of wood it is 
merely as a temporary arrangement, or through 
incorrect ritualism. 
that stone is de jure the only material for Catholic 
altars. That there are de facto some wooden 


altars in Belgium no more invalidates my argu- 


In other words, I submitted 





' men than that there are de facto thieves can dis. 


prove the law “ Thou shalt not steal.” The 
wooden Belgian altars owe their existence tp 
either a temporary arrangement or an incorrect 
ritualism. J. H.C. may take his choice of the 
two alternatives ; and until he can bring forward 
decrees of legitimate authority in Belgium, ap- 
proving of wooden altars, my point cannot be dis. 
proved. It is not sufficient that such altars are 
oceasionally tolerated in Belgium. J. H. C. will 
be aware that in their notes to Duranti, Messrs, 
Neale and Webb have correctly denounced the 
wooden altars sometimes met with abroad 43 
“ frightful” (p. 144.). Familiar he must also be 
with the history of the high altar in St. John 
Lateran’s, Rome: “ Ecclesia omnium urbis ¢ 
orbis ecclesiarum mater et caput :” 

“This altar [ we quote Webb’s Continental Ecclesiology) 
is one of the most famous in the world, being of wood,a 
believed to be one upon which St. Peter himself cele- 
brated. I: is the only wooden altar allowed in the Row 
communion, and is used exclusively by the Poy It 


ritualists as the one exception to t 








} 





mentioned 


about stone altars.” — P. 508. 


In all cases except this, wooden altars are only 
apologies for altars. The Pontificale will not 
allow them to be consecrated; and not all th 
elaborate workmanship of the expert carvers i 
Jelcium can make them otherwise than 
Cryrep, 








wood of 
illegitimate and anti-rubrical. 


Without discussing the importance of the sub- 
ject, I would beg to note, in support of the 
assertion of Crerrep, that if Catholic (Roman) 
altars were not built of stone, they had always an 
episcopally-consecrated altar-stone let into the 
wooden frame, or a super-altar placed on it: for 
it is contrary to the Romish ritual to celebrate 
mass on any but a hallowed altar, the ceremony 
for which was forbidden to be done to altars of 
wood. (See Dr. Rock’s Book of the Church, 
vol. i.) Is it not, therefore, probable that the 
new altars mentioned by J. H. C. (Vol. xi, 
p- 274.), of beautifully-carved wood lately set 
up at Abbeville and Brussels, would be found, on 
close examination, to have such a stone on the 
top ? 

Though the altars might be raised of wood or 
stone, and perfectly plain, they were adorned out- 
wardly with splendid frontals, richly carved i 
wood, or of more costly material, but movable at 
pleasure; and, if I mistake not, there was a reason 
for this, the Romish ritual requiring the altar to 
be stript of all outer ornament during the latter 
part of the Holy Week. H. T, Ex.acomss. 


Clyst St. George. 


Books on Logic (Vol. xi., p. 169.).—I am afraid 
I can do but little towards Mr. Inciesy’s attempt. 
I have never been able to ascertain the existence of 
any catalogue of logical books worthy of the name. 
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Mr. Blakey's list (rather than catalogue) is very 
useful in the absence of anything more extended, 
and must have taken him much time and trouble. 

With respect, however, to the fifteenth century, 
I think it may be safely assumed that the inquirer 
would gain more than from any professed writers 
on the history of logic by going deliberately 
through Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicum, 





work goes up to the year 1500, and contains 16,299 
entries in 2180 columns, giving an average of a 
little under eight lines to each entry. ‘The works 
which Hain gives from inspection are all given in 
lineation, as to their titles, colophons, &c.; and it 
thus appears that he had seen a very large num- 
ber. I conclude that Mr. Inciepy has not had 


description of the (1474) edition of Paulus Venetus 
of which he doubts, well described with lineations. 
Very little inspection has given me several books. 

In Kahle’s Bibliothece Philosophice Struviane 
.. 2 vols. 8vo., Gottingen, 1740, is found a large 
number of references to writers on the history of 
logic. He refers to only one case resembling what 
we call a catalogue : 

“Logicorum specialium farraginem dedit cel. Stollius 
hist. erudit. tom. ii, cap. ii. § xlix. p. 463. facili, si illud 
jam ageremus, opera augendam suppiendamque.” 


Jena, 1728, 4to., with which I am well acquainted, 


graphy could be found in the Historia. Brucker 
and Morhof are nearly useless in all that relates 
to pure logic. In fact (I wish some one would 
contradict it, and prove his words), the biblio- 
graphy of philosophy in general is in a very poor 
state, and that of logic proper in the worst state 
of all. I once thought that nothing could be 
lower than the state of mathematical bibliography : 
but philosophy is as badly off, and logic worse. 

A. De Morean. 


“Dowlas, Lockram, Polldavy” (Vol. xi., p- 266.). 
—TI have extracted the following from Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words : 

“Dowtas, coarse linen, imported from Brittany, and 
chiefly worn by the lower classes. 

“Lockram, a kind of cheap linen, worn chiefly by the 
lower classes, = 

‘A wrought wastcote on her backe, and a lockram 
smocke worth three pence, as well rent behind as before, 
I warrant you.’ — Maroccus E-rtaticus, 1595. 


“PoLLDAvy, a coarse cloth or canvass. 





‘Your deligence, knaves, or I shall canvase your pole- 
davyes ; deaten not a gallant with your anon, anon, sir, 
to make him stop his eares at an over-reckoninge.’ ” — 
The Bride, 1640, 


‘ , 
AXevs. 


Dublin. 


2 vols. 8vo. (Stuttgard and Tubingen, 1826). This | 


recourse to this work: he would have found a | 


I do not know this work of Stolle; but from | 
another, the Jxtroductio in Historiam Literariam, | 


I very much doubt whether any precise biblio- | 
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Jones of Nayland (Vol. xi., p. 311.).— Your 
correspondent J. O., in his Note on Orbis Pictura, 
when describing its editor in 1777 as “ one Wil- 
liam Jones of Pluckley,” can hardly be aware of 
how great and honoured a champion of the faith 
he is speaking. It was no less than Jones of 
Nayland—*“clarum et venerabile nomen genti- 
bus” — the author of the Catholick Doctrine of the 
Trinity. He was rector of Pluckley in Kent; 
and, about the time of which your correspondent 
speaks, removed to Nayland. J. O. will, 1 am 
sure, pardon me for noticing his remark; and for 
regretting, that that honoured name should ever 

William Jones” —he 


| = : 
have been cited as “ one 
whose praise shall be in the Church till time shall 
be no more! 1 me 


Story of the Blind Man (Vol. xi., p. 126.).—This 
is referred to in Much Ado About Nothing, Act LI. 
Se. 1.: 

“Tio! now you strike like the blind man: *twas the 
boy that stole your meat, and you'll beat the post.” 
F. 


Microscopie Writing (Vol. xi., p. 242.).— The 
following passage is taken from Timbs’s Year 
Book of Fucts tor 1855, and contains an instance 
of more minute engraving than that mentioned 


by B.: 


“ Professor Kellano has had executed in Paris some 
extraordinary microscopic writing on a spot larger 
than the head of a small pin. ‘The professor shows, by 

| means of powerful microscopes, several specimens of dis- 


tinct and beautiful writing; one of them containing the 
whole of the Lord’s Prayer, executed within this minute 
compass.” 

In reference to this, two remarkable facts in 
Layard’s last work on Nineveh show that the 
national records of Assyria were written on square 
bricks, in characters so small as to be scarcely 
legible without a microscope ; and that, in fact, a 
microscope was actually found in the ruins, 
» BE. A. 

A gentleman, who is a member of the Micro- 
scopical Society, has in his possession the follow- 
ing epigram written on a piece of glass in a space 
not exceeding the one hundredth part of a square 
inch ; that is, the fiftieth of an inch in length, and 
the two hundredth of an inch in width: 

“ A point within an epigram to find, 
In vain you often try ; 
But here an epigram within a point, 

You plainly may descry.” 
He also has seen, in the possession of a gentleman 
now residing in London, the Lord's Prayer in the 
one hundred and fifty-sixth part of a square inch. 
This is supposed to be the smallest in existence. 

V.S. 

Portarlington (Vol. xi., p. 267.).— The French 

colony at Portarlington was considerably increased 
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by the breaking up of the French regiments of 


King William IIL, when many officers and pri- 
vates settled here. The church was endowed 
with 40/. Irish, subsequently increased to 80/. In 


1713, the queen of George IL., whilst Princess of 


Wales, presented the church with a bell and the 
Communion Service. The ministers have been— 


Rev. J. Gillet, 1695; Daillon; A. L. de Bonneval; | 


Theodore des Vories, 1729 ; Gaspar Caillard, 1739 ; 
A. V. Des Veeux, 1767; Jean Vignolles, 1793 ; 
C. Vignolles, 1817; J. W. Benn, 1844. 

The names of some of the descendants of the 
original settlers are now: Des Vouex, Vignolls, 
Le Grand, De la Val Willy, Foubert, Micheau, 
Champ, La Combe, Blanc, Le Bas, Joly, Melton, 
and Grange. J. 8S. Bury, 


The Episcopal Mitre (Vol. iii., p. 144.).— Your 
correspondent A. Ricu has traced the mitre to 
the Asiatic or Phrygian cap; and I think he is 
fully borne out in his assertion. I am strengthened 
in my opinion by a passage in Baptista Mantuanus 
(lib. iii.), when speaking of Pope Joan : 

“ Hic pendebat adhuc sexum mentita virilem, 
Feemine, cui triplici Phrygiam diademate mitram, 
Extollebat apex et pontiticalis adulter.” 

Crericus (D). 

Man in the Moon (Vol. xi., p. 82.). — Allow 
me to call the attention of the readers of “ N. 
& Q.” to another remarkable allusion in Dante to 
the popular idea, evidently prevalent in his time, 
of Cain and his thornbush being located in the 
moon,—a passage not mentioned by your corre- 


2. Most, if not all of the north country village. 
have their “ feast day,” which is still kept wp. 
This day was the feast of the saint to whom th 
church was dedicated. ‘ Heworth feast,” if ther 
be one, will be on the day of the saint required, 
Sometimes the feast is kept on the Sunday withig 
the octave of the saint to whom the church i 
dedicated. If“ Heworth feast” be on a Sunday, 
there will be a little more difficulty in settling the 
dedication. Crrnup, 


Motto (Vol. xi., p. 225.).— The motto is incor. 
rectly copied. If J. W. D. H. will send a correc 
one, it shall be translated. The first, third, ag 
fourth words are wrong. It is in the Irish la. 


guage; and the meaning, as far as it can at pr. 
sent be read, is “ Success to the..... - Gaelic.” 


Z1. 

“ To te-he” (Vol. xi., p. 148.).— This, as an in. 
terjection, is as old as Chaucer : 

“ Te he, quod she, and clapt the window to.” 
The Milleres Tale, 

F, 

Handel's “Il Moderato” (Vol. xi., p. 228.).— 

There is reason for believing that the words of 

Il Moderato were written by Charles Jennens, the 

compiler of the oratorio Messiah. See a letter 


| from Handel to Jennens, in Mr. Townsend's Ae- 


spondent H. S. Dante takes occasion, on his visit | 
’ 


to that orb, to apply to Beatrice for information 
respecting the dark spots on its surface, and asks 
(Paradiso, Canto 1.) : 
“ Che son gli segni bui, 
Di questo corpo, che laggiuso in terra 
Fan di Cain fauvoleggiare altrui?” 
To this Costa appends a note : 
“Cioe, danno occasione al volgo di favoleggiare che 
nella luna sia Caino con una forcate di spine.” 
That the lady grinned (“sorrise alquanto”) at 
this terrestrial inquiry, does not surprise us; but 
her reputation of the fallacious tradition is not 
sufliciently interesting to reproduce in your 
columns. R. A. W. 


Dedication of Heworth Church (Vol. xi., pp. 186. 
275.).— This question has also been asked in The 
Ecclesiologist ; and as no answer has been elicited, 
I fear there is no direct evidence to prove to whom 
the church was dedicated. Indirect evidence may 
perhaps be derived from one or both of the fol- 
lowing sources : 

1. It was usual to have the name of the saint, to 
whom the bell was dedicated, on one of the bells. 
Is there at Heworth any bell of this kind ? 


count of the Visit of Handel to Dublin, Dublin, 
1852. The duet “As steals the Morn” appears to 
be taken from Shakspeare’s J’empest, Act V. Se.1. 
W. HL. 
Jupiter and Diogenes (Vol. xi., p. 283.).— 
Jupiter.— The letter of Matthew Bramble, 
dated Scarborough, is chiefly devoted to anecdotes 
of a Mr. H t. Among them is: 
“ Some years ago, being in the Campidoglio at Rome, 
he made up to the bust of Jupiter; and bowing very low, 





| exclaimed in the Italian language: ‘I hope, Sir, if you 





ever get your head above water again, you will remember 
that I paid my respects to you in your adversity.’ This 
sally was reported to the Cardinal Camerlegus, and by 
him laid before the Pope Benedict XIV.; who could net 
help laughing*at the extravagance of the address, an 
said to the Cardinal, ‘ Those English heretics think hey 
have a right to go to the devil in their own way. "= 
Humphrey Clinker, vol. ii. p. 6., edit. 1779. 


Diogenes. —Did Diogenes wear a coat ? 
I 





U. U. Club. 


I have heard the anecdote related of Voltaire, 
that he took off his hat to a statue of Jupiter: 
and being asked his reason, replied : “ II est boa 
d’avoir des amis partout ;” adding, that JTupiters 
turn might soon come again. But whether in this 
he was merely imitating some ancient example 
I have no knowledge. F.C. 


Norfolk Candlemas Weather Proverbs (Vol. xi, 
p. 238.).—I believe these prevail with little 
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yariation all over England. I have always heard 
the old Latin quoted thus : 
« Si sol splendescat, Maria purificante. 
Majus erit frigus postea, quam fuit ante.” 

It is one of those old sayings, which it is impos- 
sible to trace to any known source. I would 
remark, however, that when your correspondent 
proclaims the striking verification of this in the 


present year, he forgets that, like many similar | 
wise sayings, it applied to the old style ; so that it | 


js not now to be proclaimed of Candlemas, but of 
St. Valentine’s Day. There are many other old 
rhymes for different days; for instance, on St. 
Vincent’s Day, January 22: 
“Vincenti festo si sol radiet, memor esto, 
Para tuas cuppas, quia multas colliges uvas.” 
And on the Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 25. : 
“Clara dies Pauli bona tempora denotat anni; 
Si fuerint nebule, pereunt animalia queque ; 
Si fuerint venti, designant prelia genti ; 
Si nix, si pluvia, designant tempora cara.” 


F. C. H. 


Prestbury Priory (Vol. xi., p. 266.). — The 
following extracts from the Rev. G. Roberts’ His- 
tory of Llanthony Priory will, I think, answer the 
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for that sum, sell for now as bullion? Before this 
can be answered, it must be said whether gold 
coins or silver be meant. If the former —and 
they are supposed to conform accurately to the 
mint regulations of 1604—according to which a 
pound troy of gold of the present standard, coined 
into 371. 4s. by tale, we shall find that at the pre- 
sent price of gold, namely, 32. 17s. 103d. per oz., 
coins then rated at 1/. sterling would now sell for 
125605 pounds sterling: so that the sum speci- 
fied would, to the nearest farthing, be equivalent 
to 13l. 77. 1l4d.; but if silver coins are meant, no 
such precise answer can be given, for the follow- 
ing reason :— Since 1816, there is no mint price 
for silver bullion. The silver coinage is altogether 
in the hands of government, which, from time to 
time, purchase silver in the bullion market at the 
varying price of the day. The two principal 
writers, who, since 1816, have written on the sub- 
ject of the exchange, Dr. Kelly and Mr. Tate, 


| assume, respectively, sixty-two and sixty pence as 


the price of the ounce of standard silver. As, by 


the mint regulations of 1604, the pound of silver 
| was coined into 62s., a shilling of that coinage 


would, on Dr. Kelly’s supposition, be now worth a 


| shilling; on Mr. Tate's, the value would be re- 


Query of your correspondent Catuoxicvs, If there | 


ever was any priory at Prestbury ? 


“Milo, Earl of Hereford, was in y* year 1144 buried in 
the chapter-house of Llanthony, near Gloucester. The 
name of the old priory in Monmouthshire was given to 
the new one at Prestbury, as Clement, a monk and _ his- 
torian of Llanthony says, ‘to prevent any doubt in after 
years, as to which was really the mother, which the 
daughter, which the church, which the cell.’ And in 
Abbott Froucestre’s MS. Chronicle of the Abbey of St. 
Peter’s, Gloucester, the following notice occurs : ‘ On the 
8th of the kalends of June (May 25th) was founded the 
Priory of Llanthony, near Gloucester, by the Lord Milo, 
Constable of England, A.p. 1136.’ Atkyns, in his History 
of Gloucestershire, says, ‘ Prestbury was so named because 
it was a town belonging to the priests.’ The Bishops of 
Hereford erected a moated mansion in the parish. In 
Ecton, ‘ Prestburie V. St. Mary, Pri. Llanthony Proper.’ ” 


H. J. 


Handsworth. 


Hoggerty Maw (Vol. xi., p. 282.).—If your 


duced in the proportion of thirty to thirty-one. 
The same remark of course applies to any other 
amount of silver coin. 

In “N. & Q.” (Vol. xi., p. 248.) it was stated 
that 31s. of Charles’ time are equivalent to 33s. of 
the present time. They are doubtless equivalent 
in weight ; but if we found thirty-one old shillings, 


| one could not melt them down and sell the bullion 


for 33s. The reason of the difference being, that 
since 1816 silver circulates in England at more than 
its-intrinsic value ; and has ceased to be, except 
in small sums, a legal tender. The error of omit- 
ting this consideration seems to be .a common 


| one. It affects, for instance, the determination of 


correspondent H. J. had referred to Halliwell’s | 


Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, he 
would have found that Hoggerdemow is an instru- 
ment for cutting hedges with. It is in truth a 
bill-hook fixed to a long handle, and would be 
a sufficiently formidable weapon in the hands of a 


courageous woman. F. B—w. | 


Relative Value of Money temp. James I. (Vol. xi., | 


P- 265.).— Questions with respect to the value of 


money are seldom so stated as to admit of a de- | 


finite answer. “ What would 10/. 13s. 4d., temp. 
Jacobus, be worth now ?” must be taken as equi- 
valent to— What would coins, then a legal tender 






the value of Greek silver coin, which will be 
found in the English edition of Boeckh’s Gconomy 
of Athens, one of the translators of which is now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A. H. 


Latin and English Nomenclature (Vol. xi. 
p- 311.). — Among the 150 “ copper cuts ” in this 
curious manual, is one which may be said to 
present something like the germinal idea of the 
phrenological theory. A human head, with the 
cerebral mass exposed, and marked in three 
divisions, is said to contain the inward and outward 
senses : 

“ The inward senses are three: the common sense, under 
the fore part of the head, apprehendeth things taken from 
the outward senses; the phantasie, under the crown of the 
head, judgeth of those things, thinketh, and detaineth ; 
the memory, under the hinder part of the head, layeth up 
every thing, and fetcheth them out; it loseth some, and 
this is forgetfulness.” 


J. H. 
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Burial Custom at Mi } le Durham (Vol. xi., 
p- 283.).—I cannot answer the Query of your 
correspondent E. H. A., but the following fact 
may perhaps convince him there is a probability 
of truth in it. On the death of Lord Ferrers, of 
Baddesley Clinton, co. Warwick, which took place 
some time about the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, many gentlemen were invited 
to the funeral as pall-bearers who were Pro- 
testants. Greatly to their astonishment, when the 
cortége arrived at the church, a Roman Catholic 
priest met it at the gate, and performed the Ca- 
tholic service. I knew personally some of the 
gentlemen who were present; and although there 
was one, if not more, Protestant clergymen 
amongst the bearers, all were so amazed at the 
suddenness of the act, that it was suffered to pro- 
ceed without interference. The rector of Bad- 
desley was from home at the time, but on his 
return, and being made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, he made so much inquiry into it, that 
the priest who had officiated thought it most 
prudent to leave the country. The Ferrers were 
an old Roman Catholic family in the county. 

H. J. 


Handsworth. 


PMiscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Mrs. 
important 

have be 


Jameson observe, that the names of 
hich have recently 


Well 
certain social movements wh 
been made n sounded through the brazen trum- 
pet of publicity, and mixed up unhappily with party and 
sectarian discord, instead of being whispered tenderly and 
reverently in our prayers. The object she has proposed 
to herself in her newly-published little volume, Sisters of 
Ch rity, Catholic and Protestant, Abroad and at Hlome, is 
not totreat of a particular order of religi long- 
ing to a particular church, 


does 


us women b 
but of the vocation of a large 
number of women in every country, class, and creed; and 
“to show, from what has been done in other countries, 
what may be done in our own, to make this vocation 
available for public uses and for social progress.” It is 
fortunate for the question that it has found an advocate 
in Mrs. Jameson, wh unsectarian spirit will secure her 
listeners who would turn deaf ¢ ppeals in the same 
direction, if addressed to them bv those who might feel 
authorised upon such points. The question has 
been looked ; ’ i natural jealousy by many right- 
minded pers > alarms 


have been excited by the 
injudicious y of a measure, which, however good 
and wis s and has been liable to abuse. Mrs, 
Jameson h lone 1 h to clear away the misapprehen- 
sion which exists; and her volume will be read with 
attention and respect by all who take an interest in that 
special “vocation” of women which it intended to 
promote. 

Many and valuable as have been Mr. Bohn’s recent 
additions to the long series of useful works which con- 
stitute his Standard Library, few have been more im- 
portant and useful than his new edition, in two volumes, 
of the Lectures on Modern History, from the Irruption of 


urs to 


‘ 


1s 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[No. 26%; 
a 
the Northern Nations to the Close of the Ame rican 
tion, by William Smyth, Professor of Modern History @ 
the University of Cambridge. Though opinions MAY Oca 
sionally differ as to the accuracy of the Professor's view 
of the value of some of the historical writings on whieh 
he discourses, of the great utility of his work, as a gu 
to the historical student, there never has been the slighteg 
loubt. 7 
Under the title of The Widow's Rescue, Sir Fortunaty 
Dwarris has just issued a little volume of sele tions fig 
his early writings, for the benefit of the widow of a former 
colleague. This is stated, not to deprecate criticism, ig 
to invite liberality; but who would be critical, even if 


| criticism were called for, on a volume put forth for@ 


excellent a purpose ? 


We could not, and so we bid the 

book God speed 
Ihe Parker Society, having brought to a clos @ 

series of works for the publication of which the Sog 


| was instituted, is about to complete its useful labours 


issuing a most elaborately and carefully compiled indgg 
to the whole series. This, we understand, will occupyg 
couple of volumes, and, from what we have heard, pm 
mises to be one of the most admirable indices, and con 
quently, with reference to the period to which it refers, ay 
of the most useful works which have lately been givg 


| to the press. 


Books Recervep. — A Dictionary of Greek and Romy 
Geography by various Writers, edited by William Smith, 
LL.D. Part XII. The new number of this most vale 
able contribution to our knowledge of Greek and Roma 
geography extends from the article Macrobii to Me 
samones, 

Lectures on Gothic Architecture, chiefly in relat 
St. George's Church at Doncuster, by “Edmund Leckat 
Denison, M.A. Mr. Denison advocates well and wittily 
the excellence of Gothic architecture, and points outi® 
beauties most effectually in the type which he was ie 
trating, and which was of course familiar to his hear 

Woodleigh, or Life and Death, by the Rev. G. Tugwal, 
B.A. It is not often one complains of a story being ta) 
short, yet of Woodleigh may this be most traly sald 
written as it is to enforce “that to live for others’ goolil 
alone life, and this not because it shall tend to our hey 
piness, but because it is our duty; a trust in the plait) 
influence of suffering; a belief in the elevating powerd 
a cultivated love of the beautiful.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Published by Colburn, 19@. 


Etwoon's Lirernany Lar 
, Large print. 


Srincxes’s Drvortons 
Deepate’s Monasticos 
Jounson's V Oxford 
RIN 

Votcanots or R ° 
mas Mora, tried for High Treason. 


Classics. 
Srran 
S 


Tus Lire 

*e* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage freon 
sent to Ma. Brut, Publisher of “NOTES AND QU 
186. Fleet Street. 


seas Urre 
‘s Exrrwet 
r Tao 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Booke to be sent dire 
the gentlemen by whom they are re quired,and whose names f 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

R Vol. XT. (12-Vol. E 


Ks London, ma | 
»l. of the History of Americ 


ara tson's W 


It is the 4th V« ° 
Wanted by Williams 4 Norgate, 14. Henrietta Street, Covent Gata 7 


Baann's Dierronarny op Science, Lirenarenr, ano Aart. Parte ® 
1, 12. 


Wanted by J. Coward, Esq., 11. Minerva Terrace, Islingtoa- 
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